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FOOTPRINT MYSTERY 

SURPRISE FOR EVEREST 
EXPLORERS 

Remarkable Suggestion of Life 
On the High Peaks 

IS IT A MAN OR A BABOON ? 

Perhaps the most thrilling surprise 
ever found in fiction was the footprint 
that startled Robinson Crusoe on his 
island. Now comes news of a footprint 
quite as thrilling—the mark of what 
seems like a human foot on the unsealed 
heights of Mount Everest. 

The revelations of both plant and 
animal life in these stupendous heights 
have been astonishing, as the C.N. has 
shown : corn, exquisite flowers, animals, 
at heights beyond all known limits of life, 
20,000 feet up, the height of 60 St. Paul’s 
Cathedrals piled above one another. 

“Track of a Wild Man” 

But the crowning wonder is a mys¬ 
terious suggestion of possible wild 
human beings up in this mountain 
cloudland. Speaking of heights exceed¬ 
ing 20,000 feet the leader of the expedi¬ 
tion says : “ Even at these heights there 
were curious tracks in the snow. We 
distinguished hare and fox tracks, but 
one mark, like that of a human foot¬ 
print, was most puzzling.* ~ The coolies 
assured me that it was the track of a 
wild, hairy man, and that these inen 
were occasionally to be found in. the 
wildest and most inaccessible mountains. ’ ’ 

The rumour has set science agog, and, 
though the native story is regarded as 
almost incredible, we have to' remember 
that it took 25 centuries, to re-discover 
the gorillas seen by an explorer of 
Carthage 500 years before Caesar. 

Ten Thousand Feet Up 

The first thoughts among travellers 
and scientists at home are that the 
footprints are those of a far : climbiiig 
species of baboon. Certain sorts of 
monkeys and baboons are known to live 
all the year round at a height of 10,000 
feet, and big baboons would leave an 
impression in the snow suggesting a 
human ’ foot. But if there are ape 
Crusoes' or monkey Man Fridays which 
have left the print of their feet for these 
explorers to see, then they out-distance 
all knowledge by living at twice the 
height of any monkey life known. 

Could they be descendants of the 
primitive ape-like men of the far-away 
and long ago ? The distant kindred of 
such types, the gorillas, are found 
10,000 feet up on the sides of the 
Sabinyo volcano, but that is in the 
torrid tropics, to which these giants of 
apedoni are restricted by constitution 
and food supply.. 

Probabilities favour tlie monkey 
theory, but hairy wild men are not im¬ 
possible. The Ainos, a savage people of 
the northern islands of the Japanese 
archipelago, are as hairy as apes. We 
were all hairy once, hairy as gorillas 
and chimpanzees, but • without the 
flowing tresses which now add to a 


woman’s beauty. If Everest has a 
Crusoe lie may be a hairy man, but if 
hair is his sole clothing amid the awful 
coW of those stark heights he must be 
the most primitive and hardy of all the 
races of mankind. - - 

The problem is fascinating and ex¬ 
citing whether the footprint be of man 


W here does the immense quantity of 
salt dissolved in the sea come 
from ? An expert has just given a new 
answer to this old question. 

It has been noticed that after each 
eruption the mouth of Vesuvius is 
covered with a sparkling coating of 
salt, and that this is so with all vol¬ 
canoes. In South Africa a volcano 
throws up Co,000 pounds’ of acid 
chloridic in a day. 

So the volcanic eruptions are per¬ 
manently enriching our atmosphere 
with acids and chlorates. Rain carries 
these along, and rivers carry them to 
oceans. We know that formerly vol¬ 


or monkey. Something unexpected and 
undreamed is there; and Colonel Bury 
has found a mystery which out-ranges 
the snow-loving yak, reaching up to 
iS.ooo feet. • Here . is an unknown 
wanderer 3000 feet higher still, perhaps 
more than that, finding, apparently, 
plenty of room at the top. 


canoes were far more numerous and 
active than now, and it is thought that 
perhaps the eruptions of very olden 
times determined the original saltness 
of the seas. The salinity went on growing 
in the course of ages. It does so now, 
though more slowly; it will probably 
always do so; and this tremendous 
figure has been calculated—that if a 
sudden drying-up of all the seas were 
possible it would give out a quantity of 
salt sufficient to cover the surface of the 
globe all over with a regular layer sixty 
yards thick. 

If we ever want for coal, we are not 
likely ever to want for salt. 


BACK TO THE 
CONQUEROR 

AMAZINGFAMILYHISTORY 

Remarkable Link Between Our 
Day and the Battle of Hastings 

A FEW LIVES BRIDGING - 
850 YEARS 

Many interesting I inks with the past 
have been described by C.N. readers, 
and it is surprising how far back one or 
two long-lived generations can reach. 

But perhaps the most amazing link of 
this kind is one that has been sent to 
the Editor by a Northern reader con¬ 
cerning a man still living on the eve of 
the war. The man himself, then 97, 
wrote a letter describing how he was 
linked, with the days of the Conqueror. . 

“ My grandfather’s uncle,” he wrote, 

“ was held in the arms of a lady who 
had been baptised by a priest whose 
great grandfather came over with Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror.” 

Baby Comes with the Conqueror 

As it is usual to reckon three genera¬ 
tions to the century, it seems impossible 
that there could be so close a connection 
between a person living in the twentieth 
century and one living in the eleventh 
century. Some links would almost cer¬ 
tainly seem to be missing. Yet the con¬ 
nection is perfectly possible, as can be 
seen from the explanation. 

In the retinue of the Conqueror when 
he crossed the Channel to England in 
10G6 there came a knight with his 
family, which included an infant born 
in Normandy the year before. 

This child thrived, married late in 
lite, and bad a son bom in 1147, who’ 
also married and had a son born in 1230. 
The son of this son was the priest re¬ 
ferred to, who was born in i3n. 

At the age of 95—in the year 1406—• 
the priest baptised one of the daughters 
of a family to which he acted as chap¬ 
lain. , The girl grew up and lived to a 
great age, and in 1506, when she was 100, 
she held in her arms the uncle of the 
grandfather of the correspondent who' 
wrote to the newspaper in 1912. * ■ • • 

Long-Lived Family . - ' . 

That uncle was bom in 1506, when his 
father was 20; and the father, marrying 
again at 80, had another son born in 
1567, whose son (born in 1650) was, of 
course, the nephew of the child born in 
1506, and was also the grandfather of 
the correspondent living in 19x2. • 

The grandfather’s son was bom in 
1733, and liis son (bom in 1815) was 
the person who wrote to the newspaper 
in 1912, when he was 97. 

It was, therefore, perfectly true that 
the uncle of the writer’s grandfather 
was carried in the arms of a lady who 
had been baptised by a priest whose 
great grandfather came over with the 
Conqueror. In every case the son was 
born when the father was over eighty. 

Surely this record cannot be beaten ? 


Two’s Company 



There are now two women members of Parliament, Mrs. Wlntringham, M.P. for Louth, 
having been elected—the first English woman M.P.—to the seat filled by her late husband. 
LadyAstor, our very popular Anglo-American M.P., here seen on the right walking on the 
Terrace with the new member, thus finds a welcome friend in the House of Commons. 
An Irish woman elected at the last election has not taken her seat 


How Did the Salt Get Into the Sea? 
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LITTLE PLAYMATE OF 
MR. GLADSTONE 

COMPANION OF HIS 
CLOSING DAY 

Last Child Friend of the Great 
Prime Minister 

MEMORIES STIRRED BY A 
TELEGRAM 

A sad little telegram arrived on the 
borders of Wales from Montreal a week 
or two ago. It said that Major Parish, 
D.S.O., had died in Canada, where he 
had gone for his health. His wife sur¬ 
vives hinr with five children. 

Mow, tlie wife of Major Parish, whom 
few will recognise by. that name, was 
famous thirty years ago as the little 
playmate of one of tlie greatest men 
then living ; she was Mr. Gladstone’s 
favourite grand-daughter, Dorothy Drew. 

Her face was in those days almost as 
familiar as Mr. Gladstone's, for a 
picture of Mr. Gladstone with Dorothy 
on his lniec nfust have been printed 
millions of times. Another picture 
represented Mr. Gladstone sitting in Iris 
Temple of Peace, as he loved to call his 
library, his table piled up with books, 
and Mrs. Gladstone peeping through the 
door, saying, “ Come, William; Dorothy 
wants you to play with her." The 
expression of gladness on the old man’s 
face is significant of the charm the 
little maid's company had for him. 

Gladstone Leaves His Books 

When no other power on earth could 
bring him from liis books, Dorothy 
never pleaded in vain. To the last they 
two were the closest of friends, and Mr. 
Gladstone would talk with her in her 
simple way of whatever was nearest his 
heart. He must have talked to her of 
Armenia, for Dorothy asked, after his 
death, “ Do you think the Turks will be 
. sorry Grandpa is dead ? " and added 
Sadly, “ I know the Armenians will be." 

The story is told that one morning 
in those days of long ago the G.O.M. 
was called in, after all other means had 
failed, to coax Dorothy out of bed. But 
Dorothy was stubborn ; Grandpa had 
told her to obey the Bible, she said, and 
" the Bible disapproves of early rising— 
says it’s a waste of time." Mr. Glad¬ 
stone confessed his astonishment. " You 
listen, then,” said Dorothy, and she read 
out the first words of the second verse 
of Psalm 127 : " It is vain for you to 
rise up early.” 

Dorothy Meets Kipling 

Dorothy once met Mr. Kipling, and 
had been, with him some time when her 
Mother appeared. " Now, Dorothy, I 
hope you have not been wearying" Mr. 
Kipling," said her mother, who was 
probably a little embarrassed when 
Dorothy answered, “ Oil, not a bit, 
Mother ; but he has been wearying me." 

One of the tilings Mrs. Parish treasures 
most is a sheet of paper on which Mr. 
Gladstone wrote an invitation to her to 
come to Hawarden Castle on the anni¬ 
versary of his wedding day. We arc glad 
to give his merry lines here : 

J know where there is honey in a jar. 

Meet for a certain little friend of mine; 
And, Dorothy, I know where daisies are 
That only wait small hands to intertwine 
A wreath for such .T golden head as thine. 
The thought that thou art coining makes 
all glad; 

The house is bright with blossoms high 
and low. 

And many a little lass and little lad 
Expectantly are running to and fro: 

The lire within our hearts is all aglow. 

Wf. want thee, child, to share In our delight 
On this high day, tlie holiest and best, 
Because ’twas then, ere youth had taken 
flight, 

Thy grandmamma, of women loveliest, 
Made me of men most honoured and most 
blest. Continued in the next column 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A this-ycar’s seedling foxglove has 
been in flower in the Vicarage garden 
at Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

A Sussex reader reports that at Fram- 
ficld a cow is allowing four small pigs to 
treat her as mother and take her milk. 

The matron of West Ham Union 
Convalescent Home, Nortlidown Road, 
Margate, will be grateful lor copies of 
the C.N. 

A water melon presented to President 
Harding by a Californian grower was 
30 inches long arid 32 inches round, and 
weighed 76 pounds. 

What Mesopotamia Costs 

Militarism in Mesopotamia has, this 
year, cost an average of about fifty 
shillings for every family in tlio United 
Kingdom!.’ ’ 

A Dog’s Long Tramp 

A grey hound, sold and sent by train 
from .Boorowa to Muswclltown. in New 
South Wales, has tramped borne the 
whole -foo miles. 

Wise Teaching in Schools 

An international congress, at . Brussels 
has passed resolutions m . favour of 
teaching in all schools . the truth about* 
the bad effect of alcohol. 

The Terror of the Street 

There is an increasing tendency among 
magistrates to send drunken motor- 
drivers to prison with hard labour—the 
only punishment likely to be effective. 

With the Bananas 

A tarantula, the giant , bird-eating 
spider, has been found alive in'Birriiing- 
liam. It is supposed tog have been 
brought from its tropical! home in a 
consignment of bananas. 

Town and Country 

One hundred years ago tlie population 
of the United States.was. two-thirds 
farming and one-third city population. 
Today the city population is greatly in 
excess of the country population. 

Fire Brigade Not Wanted 

On the Fire Brigade arriving at a’shop 
in Southend,' from which smoko was 
issuing in large volumes, it was dis¬ 
covered thaUtliere was no lire ; tlie shop 
was being fumigated to get rid of an 
insect pest! 

A Good and Faithful Servant 

The French Academy has bestowed a 
prize of a thousand francs on Made¬ 
moiselle Vayssier, a maid who for 37 
years served and nursed, ..her mistress 
without any salary, the mistress being 
unable to pay wages. 

Music and Good Cheer 

The thousands -of friends Air. Carey 
Bonner lias made in Sunday-schools will 
be delighted with his new book of song 
games, motion soTigs, and verses on all 
manner of subjects. It is called "In 
Songland with Children.” (Melrose. 5s.) 

Continued from the previous column 

That naughty boy who led thee tp suppose 
He was thy sweetheart. has,. I grieve 

tO tell, . - y 1 

Been seen to pick the garden's*choicest rose 

And toddle with it to another belle, 

Who does not treat him altogether well. 

gur mind not that, or let it teach thee this: 

To waste no time on any youthful lover 
(All youtlis are rovers, I assure thee, miss). . 

No; if thou wouldst true constancy dis- 

. cover . 

Thy grandpapa is perfect as a lover. 

go come, thou playmate of my closing day, 
The latest treasure life can offer me, 

And with thy baby laughter make us-gay. 

Thy fresh young voice shall sing, my 
Dorothy,- . ■ . . 

Songs that shall bid the feet of sorrow flee. 

Now tlie ; little playmate of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s closing day, the last child friend 
lie had on earth, is the mother of 
five children who have lost their father 
in the prime of his life. He was one of 
the heroes of the war, and all who love 
the memory of Mr. Gladstone will feel 
deep sympathy for Airs. Parish and her 
sorrowful little ones. 


SOLDIER’S PRAYER 
FOR PEACE 

General Pershing in the 
Abbey 

HONOURS FOR UNKNOWN 
WARRIORS 

At that solemn service by the grave 
of the Unknown Warrior-in Westminster 
Abbey the other day, General Pershing 
spoke words which do honour to this 
distinguished soldier’s humanity and 
show how earnestly the nation he 
represented desires a world at peace. 

He came to associate America with the 
respect paid to our Unknown Warrior, 
and lie took the opportunity to prove 
that lie lias too independent and noble 
a mind to be liampercd by the fact that 
war is his business. He spoke bravely 
and sincerely of bis hope that wars 
might cease. We should remember his 
noble words: 

Let us profit by this occasion, and 
let its under its inspiration pledge 
anew our trust in the God of our 
fathers, that He will guide and direct 
our footsteps into paths of permanent 
peace. Let us resolve together, in 
friendship and in confidence, to main¬ 
tain toward all peoples that Christian 
spirit which underlies the character 
of both nations. 

That is a new note for a soldier to 
s.trike, and one that should fill 11s with 
encouragement. Formerly war memor¬ 
ials were regarded as glorifications of 
war. They were encouraged by rulers 
because they stirred up the warlike 
spirit. Now, as Lord Derby said the 
other day in Lancashire, and as General 
Pershing has repeated in the Abbey, 
they are to serve as a reminder of the: 
misery and. ruin that war brings. 

It is a.new thing, also, for the Victoria 
Cross to be given-to any but a Briton, 
but in return for America’s medal for the 
Unknown Warrior the British Govern¬ 
ment has sent a Y.C. to the United 
States, not. to go to any living man, but 
to be laid on tlie tomb of the American 
Unknown Warrior. It represents our 
admiration for the valour of the whole 
American Army. Picture on page 12 

WORLD’S EYES AND EARS 
Right of the Press 
STRANGE ACTION BY A CITY 

Ever since the days of John Milton 
the freedom of the Press has been con¬ 
sidered the surest safeguard of liberty, 
the most effective precaution against 
abuses in public life. 

-Lately, in America, an attempt was 
set on foot to - deprive the Press of its 
freedom and to make a newspaper pay 
damages for criticising the Chicago City 
Council. An enormous sum was claimed 
as compensation for the harm which 
the Mayor and Corporation alleged to 
have been done to the city’s reputation 
by statements to the effect that bad 
management had brought the city into a 
condition of bankruptcy. 

For the moment this action has- been 
stopped. ’ A judge has ■ decided that 
newspapers must be allowed to criticise 
officials.- If they could not do this 
freely, the judge said, impostors would 
not be unmasked, all .kinds of evil-doing 
would nourish, and men who really 
deserved well of their fellows would be 
unrecognised. The Press, he added, 
has become the eyes and tlie ears of the 
world. It is the spokesman of the weak 
and suffering, and he could not admit 
that the law required it to wear a muzzle. 

Jolm Milton must rejoice if he be 
aware how well the lesson he taught in his 
magnificent prose essay on Arcopagitica 
—the lesson that a book or paper must 
have fu]l liberty—has been learned by 
Ills countrymen, including those who 
have long been members of the American 
branch of our family. 


KAISER KARL 

RUNAWAY EMPEROR 
BREAKS HIS WORD 

Flight from Switzerland and 
March into Hungary 

ANOTHER KING NOT TO 
BE TRUSTED 

Kaiser Karl, who lost the throne of 
Austria through the war, has done. 011c 
more dishonourable thing. He lias 
broken faith with the country which 
sheltered him. 

Since he ran away from his own coun¬ 
try in its hour of defeat Kaiser Karl has 
been lodging in Switzerland, where tlie 
Government allowed him to' remain on 
his giving his word to abstain from all 
political activity, and to give the Govern¬ 
ment three days’ notice of any proposed 
departure. This caution was especially 
necessary because once before Karl has 
brought trouble upon Switzerland by 
using the Republic as a plotting-ground 
for the recovery of tlie throne, which the 
Allies will not allow. 

Aeroplane Escape 

Only a few weeks ago the Swiss 
Government obtained from Karl an 
assurance that he considered himself at 
all times, and without- reserve, bound 
by his pledged word but this pledged 
iv ord has proved as untrustworthy as that 
of a Hohenzollem, for toward the end 
of October Karl left Switzerland in 
secret, and flew.by aeroplane to Hun¬ 
gary, there to foment trouble in order to 
get back to power. 

Even if Hungary wanted this man as 
king to reign over, her the Allies would 
not allow him to return, and nothing but 
mischief would be expected to come of 
his abuse of the trust that Switzerland 
had placed in him when offering him a 
home. Fortunately his expedition was. 
very soon upset, and his army put to 
flight; and as his word cannot be 
trusted some steps will have to be taken 
to make it impossible for him to make 
trouble in Europe again. 

The Broken Map of Hungary 

An English lady writes challenging 
some comments by our Hungarian cor¬ 
respondent in his,article on the Broken 
.Map. We gave his views as an interest¬ 
ing expression of the sorrows of -a 
Hungarian in lliese troubled times, but 
our critic raises the following objection 
to our correspondent’s statements : 

That Hungary- has not governed Transyl- * 
vania for mi* -years, but has only been in 
■absolute power there since 1867 ; 

.That Transylvania was not torn from Hun¬ 
gary by Rumania, .but voted itself there; 

That Hungary’s other losses of territory are 
due to popular movements toward freedom ; 

That in Transylvania the Hungarian 
language is taught where one-fifth or more of 
the population is Hungarian. 

We think it fair that our English 
correspondent should be allowed to put 
this view. We may all be too eager for 
our nationalities. * What we need is to be 
not merely good Englishmen or good 
Hungarians} but good Europeans. 

THE MISERY OF PORTUGAL 
Another Revolution 

There have been terrible events in 
Portugal, the Government having been 
upset by revolution, and the Prime 
Minister murdered in the street. 

The whole country isina very unsettled 
condition, and violent events of this 
kind have been frequent during the last 
few years. Financial reforms are 
urgent, and no statesman seems strong 
enough to enforce them. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Eisleben ..... Ice-lay-ben 
Essequibo .... Es-se-kee-bo 

Hawarden.Har-den 

Tachometer . . . Ta-kom-ec-ter 

Wisconsin .... Wis-kon-sin 
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CANAL DRIES UP 


GAPING-TIME AT THE ZOO 


An Old Story From 
Nottingham 

“ LIKE SCOTT IN HIS TENT” 

It Is a. striking' fact that within a few 
days of Nottingham's becoming a port, 
and entering on a great scheme of navi¬ 
gation on the Trent and its linked 
canals, one of its arteries, the old canal 
which runs from Nottingham to Gran¬ 
tham, nearly thirty miles away, has 
for the time being ceased to exist. -As 
far as the Grantham end of the canal is 
concerned the waterway is now prac¬ 
tically dry land. 

This unexpected event revives re¬ 
collections of a startling contrast in the 
mind of a correspondent who knew the 
canal in the days of his childhood and 
during a long frost skated hundreds of 
miles on its surface. 

So important was the waterway to the 
commerce of the two towns that ice¬ 
breakers were sent up the canal from 
the Trent. But the frost beat the 
devices of man. The ice was said to be 
14 feet thick in the deep reaches of the" 
canal, and all barges that had not 
escaped in time were frozen in like ships 
in a Russian port in winter. 

The Laggard 

just before the frost broke up there 
occurred an incident on the old canal 
which brought the perils of the distant 
Arctic home to the minds of the towns¬ 
men. Of the thousands who were 
skating on the canal on a certain night 
one man lagged. He had been up a 
dozen or more miles from Nottingham, 
and he delayed his return too late. He 
was the last on the frozen waterway. 

There were no lights, no moon, no 
star$. Whether he wearied and became 
faint, or whether he lost his bearings 
and skated to and fro, lost, can never be 
known. He got within a few hundred 
yards of a village, but the water ran 
between high banks, and there lie lay 
down and froze to death in the darkness, 
like Scott in his tent in the Antarctic. 
Frost that night turned the canal into 
solid ice; the sun has now made it dry. 

300 FROCKS 
A Princess’s Wardrobe 



A Russian princess having lately died 
in Paris, her clothes were advertised 
for sale, and an unexpected collection 
of frocks was found, no fewer than 300 
of them ! 

Let us hope the princess had not 
bought them all in these last few years, 
but that she had hoarded her clothes, 
as was fashionable in old times. 

Some great people—or shall we say 
small people ?—had then the costly 
passion of storing away their clothes. 
George the Fourth kept all his clothes 
for fifty years, and after his death 
buyers fought one another for his 
multitude of uniforms, his magnificent 
furs, and his hunting costumes. 

It has always been true that others 
profit by our hoarding. 

EATING THE TELEPHONE 
WIRES 

An Enemy in California 

A new insect has been discovered in 
California, which perforates the sheath 
of the telephone wires. 

It is a species of beetle, the size of a 
ladybird, with jaws powerful enough to 
bore through the lead envelope of the 
wires. The rain penetrates through the 
holes, causing short circuits, and the 
work of a single insect has been known 
to break down hundreds of lines. 

No remedy has yet been found, but 
the question of conquering this des¬ 
tructive little creature is being carefully 
studied by experts, 1 


The elephant gapes and stretches his trunh 



The lion is greatly bored by his many visitors 

Not having to forage for their own food, the animals at the Zoo often find time hang heavily 
on their hands, and these pictures show some of the more interesting creatures in their 

moments of boredom 


THE WAR NEVER TO 
BE PAID FOR 

WHO DARES TALK OF 
THE NEXT? - 

World’s Endless Harvest of 
Misery and Death 

PEACE THE ONLY CHANCE 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

The United States has just launched 
the world’s biggest battleship, and 
France is talking of thousands of 
fighting aeroplanes. 

Before sucli new and awful weapons 
are put to further use let us remind 
ourselves that the Great War is not yet 
paid for and that it never will be paid for. 

The money side is bad enough. Our 
War Debt of £ 8 , 000,000,000 will not lie 
met in our time nor in the time of the 
youngest child reading the C.N. The 
payment of interest strangles good work, 
and will continue to do so; and the big 
sums borrowed from America mean 
that year after year we have to export 
goods to obtain nothing in return. 

The Pensions Ministry pays out over 
£100,000,000 a year to support the 
human wreckage of the war; but pen¬ 
sions do not bring back husbands, father;, 
brothers. Hundreds of thousands of 
children, dependent on the Pensions 
Ministry for a few shillings a week, are 
growing up without a father’s care. 

The Human Drift 

And then there ate the hundreds of 
thousands of crippled men, and the 
thousands whose poor faces have been 
smashed and made' hideous so that 
their own children may not look upon 
them for horror. And tens of thousands 
have received such shocks that they are 
mental wrecks who will never regain full 
manhood. Pity these, and pity their 
wives and children ! Pity the broken 
lives and the broken homes and the 
helpless human drift of the war. 

The heavy burden of paying for war 
and preparing for more war has driven 
the Government to cut down housing 
schemes, education, health measures. 
Therefore our houses are becoming 
more crowded, and our slums, bad enough 
before the war, are worse than ever. 

Our Best Men Gone 

That will mean the death of hundreds 
of thousands. Children die like flies in 
the filthy streets, and those who 
survive are robbed ol health, so that 
they grow up enfeebled. Nearly all 
disease can be prevented by good 
housing and healthy living. When we 
permit slums to exist we breed disease 
and kill more surely than if we bom¬ 
barded the houses with guns. 

The war cost us the lives of nearly 
600,000 men in the United Kingdom, 
picked from our best and healthiest 
citizens. The war also revealed that 
only one man in three was fit for mili¬ 
tary sendee. So that a large proportion 
of our best men were killed. The new 
census shows that we have now about 
2,000,000 more females than males. That 
means harder work for women. 

Let Us Have His Name 

Such is the misery made in our own 
homeland; but nearly all the world 
joined in the war, and many nations 
suffered more than we did. Probably 
the war cost 8,000,000 lives, the bread¬ 
winners of about 40,006,000 people. 

The misery of each country is felt in 
every other, for trade is the exchange 
of the products of work. The losses ol 
France and Germany, friend and foe, react 
upon themselves. The whole world is pro¬ 
ducing less, and each country’s trouble 
makes trouble for every other country. 

The world will recover in time if the 
peace is kept, but its loss through the 
war will be permanent. In fifty years’ 
time wounds wall still remain, not only 
on the bodies of ancient pensioners but 
on the very fabric of civilisation. 

Who, in the face of these terrible facts, 
dares to speak of another war ? Let us 
have his name! 
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CLEAN SPEAKING 

A GOOD THING WE ALL 
CAN DO 

Who Will S<ive Our Beautiful 
Language from Its Enemies ? 

A VERY BAD HABIT OF OUR TIME 

We are constantly receiving letters 
from thoughtful people' suggesting that 
the question of cleanliness in talk should 
be discussed in the C.N.. . 

Parents complain that they cannot 
• take their children to places of amuse¬ 
ment without being often ashamed of 
the language used. Everywhere oaths 
‘ and vulgar phrases are so common that 
there is no defence for them. The evil 
may be illustrated by extracts from one 
of the many letters the Editor receives : 

Since the war our English language has been 
sown broadcast with oaths and ugly words, 
which, falling on shallow ground, have taken 
root in every Corner of the land. Their abund¬ 
ance is appalling. In the home, tram, 
street, office, theatre, almost everywhere, one 
cannot but hear this pollution of our tongue. 

Can you not stir up the receptive minds of 
the young to an interest in clean language, 
even, it may be, to the extent of inaugurating a 
League of Clean-Speaking People i 

At the Theatre 

No one'can deny that this coarseness 
of speech is widespread and gross, and 
•irrespective either of sex or age. It is 
pitiful to hear the loose way in which 
quite young and respectable people often 
speak. The silly slang that speaks of a 
rese or a lovely, June morning, as 
“ awfully good ” is contemptible enough, 
but'this mimicry of ignorance by those 
who know, better is purely a passing 
fashion aped by shallow minds. The 
vulgarising of our- beautiful mother 
tongue by the use of strong and sense¬ 
less language is a more serious habit that 
cannot be too strongly condemned. 

It is foolish and vulgar even in its 
mildest form, and the growth of the 
habit should be checked by all who have 
it in their power to check it. We find 
tile habit growing in theatres and 
kinemas, and even in newspapers. It 
is difficult to take children to a theatre 
now unless wc are willing that they 
should listen to a great deal of gross 
language. It is even thought proper that 
ladies, and even children, should swear 
on the stage. 

Loss of Self-Control 

The only thing we can suggest is that 
all clean-talking people should make a 
note of actors or theatres who encourage 
these offensive habits, and leave them 
severely alone. It is greatly to be 
desired that those responsible for enter¬ 
taining the public should understand 
that the vast majority of people arc not 
coarse-minded, and find no pleasure in 
this vulgar habit of swearing. 

The only argument for language .of 
explosive violence is that it is thought 
to give a moment's ease to excitable 
people. It lets out a. spurt of passion. 
That is the real origin of swearing. It 
marks a loss of self-control. 

But self-control is the hall-mark of the 
civilised and capable man. The savage, 
the fool, and the wayward child can “ let 
themselves go.” Self-respect begins with 
self-command and restraint. 

Who that has any conception of the 
glory of human speech, its possible grace 
and beauty as a vehicle of worthy thought, 
can contemplate with anything but pain 
the degradation of language by the use 
of words that are inane, or coarse, or 
harsh, or purposely profane ? 

Continued in the next column 


The Children, 


FISHING THROUGH 
A HOLE 

Immense Numbers of 
Perch 

SEVEN REASONS WHY A 
FISH IS SUCCESSFUL 

From a Professor's Chair 

In Lake Mcndota, one of the Wisconsin 
lakes, yellow perch are so common that 
even iit the winter a fisherman can easily 
catch 200 or 300 in a day with a line 
dropped through a hole in the ice. About 
a quarter of a million are caught every 
winter; yet there seem as many as ever. 

This yellow perch is almost the same 
as our British perch, and our question 
applies equally to botli: Why are they 
so successful ? 

It may not seem very successful to be 
caught in such large numbers, but the 
perch is a bold fish who takes chances 
unwisely. And the success is in holding 
its own in spite of the heavy toll levied 
by fishermen and anglers. 

Habits of the Perch 

Well, the answer to Our question has 
many parts.- : 7 " '■ 

1. The perch has a very wide range of 
appetite, which'-is - always a source of 
Strength. It is particularly fond of insect 
larvae and minute crustaceans, but it can 
get along even by eating the little 
creatures and fragments. of creatures 
found in the mud. . 

, 2. Through a'great- part of the year, 

and of each day, the perch keeps' in deep 
water, where few enemies molest it. 

3. It can give a good account Of itself 
if attacked, the spines on its back being 
rather formidable. 

4. Perch are fond of swimming in 
schools, and there is strength in numbers. 

5. It roves about from place to place 
and often hunts at night. 

6. It produces a great many eggs at a 
time, between two and three thousand. 
They form a long and beautiful ribbon; 
fastened to plants. The young ones are 
hatched in a few days and arc clever 
enough to hide themselves in nooks or 
at the bottom. 

7. The perch has a very tough consti¬ 
tution. It can lie low under the thick icc ; 
it can survive two hours in water in whicli 
no oxygen could be detected. 

CRAB’S AMAZING POWERS 
Crushes Concrete Like Chalk 

A strange discovery lias just been 
made in Bocc Cciga Bay, Florida, during 
work on a bridge there. 

For years past engineers have pro¬ 
tected wooden piles and piers under 
water on various coasts by casing them 
in concrete, which is immune from.the 
attacks of the destructive sea. worms 
that burrow into wood. 

Now, however, it is discovered that a 
small crab, known as the stone crab, 
can dig into the hardest concrete and 
break it up as though it were chalk. 

The creature uses its case-hardened 
claws, and nothing seems able to resist 
it. Engineers will now have to’ face a 
serious problem in those places where 
the stone crab abounds. The advantage 
of concrete casing is that it has always 
formed a cheap form of protection. 


Continue! from the previous column 
It is indeed high time that a stand 
should be made by thoughtful people 
against this insidious evil. How can 
wc hope to have a clcan-mindcd and 
high-thinking generation, bent on raising 
the moral and spiritual level of mankind, 
if the common vehicle of thought, our 
daily talk, is corrupted by vulgarity and 
debased by coarseness ? 


Newspaper 


VIKING SHIP 
As It Was 1100 Years Ago 
QUEEN AND HER LITTLE MAID 

A romantic picture of Viking life lias 
been revealed by a ploughman’s dis¬ 
covery of the remains of a ship at 
Oscberg, in South Norway. 

The ship was discovered several years 
before the war, but its -workmanship 
and contents were so wonderful that 
experts are still bringing to light fresh 
'details of its history. 

The vessel seems to have been brought 
inland to be the tomb of a Viking queen. 
She is believed to have been the mother 
of the first king of all Norway, who 
reigned noo years ago. Her burial 
place was 011 deck. 

The ship and its romantic cargo have 
withstood the ravages of time through 
being buried in soil like potter’s clay. 
It was discovered in 2000 pieces, but 
the parts have now been welded together, 
and the reconstructed ship stands in a 
shed at Christiania University. 

Wonderful fabrics , were found round 
the body of the queen, and the body of 
a little maid was discovered close by, 
with a spinning wheel. 

OXFORD BABY’S FUTURE 
Throne Awaiting It in India 

Never until now has an heir to the 
| throne of a Native State 'in India been 
born in England, so that the birth in 
Oxford of a baby named Singh had 
more interest as an event than appeared 
from the plain announcement of it. 

The Native States are those that 
still have native rulers, who rule with 
the assistance of . British advisers, 
appointed by the India Office. Jhalawar 
is the name of one of them. Its ruler 
is a man of high character and of 
learning who has been heard to speak at 
the meetings of tire Parliament of 
Science, the British Association. He 
has sent his eldest son to Oxford, and 
the young man has brought his wife. 

They settled down in- Oxford, and 
their first baby has been born, a boy 
who will in time, if all goes well for 
him, be Maharajah of Jhalawar. 

He is likely to be brought up far 
more sensibly than most heirs to Indian 
thrones, for his mother is the first 
princess of a ruling family to abandon 
the system that condemned Indian 
women to seclusion. Her son will not 
be brought up entirely in the women’s 
quarters : he. will be educated according 
to Western ideas. 

EVEREST WILL BE 
CLIMBED 
Perhaps Next Year 

Though the expedition which went 
to the Himalayas to try to climb Mount 
Everest has not actually climbed it, it 
has reported that it xan be climbed—if 
there are men hardy enough, to endure 
the piercing cold and the thin air, 
making breathing difficult, which have to 
be fought against 25,000 feet up.- 

The- adventurous men now returning 
to the lower regions after their gallant 
effort got up to 23,000 feet, aiid then were 
compelled to turn back. The wind raged 
among the glaciers and snowfields ; the 
cold was more than they could bear, but 
they saw plainly that there was a way 
get to the top, and that way will 
probably be attempted next year. 

It is perhaps sport as much as science 
which instigates such adventures as this, 
but everyone who admires pluck and 
perseverance will wish the climbing party 
“ Better luck next time 1 " 

THE HORSE ON THE HILL 

Six men and boys came, the other day, 
to the help of a horse so heavily loaded 
with a Midland Railway dray that it 
could not get up Ludgatc Hill. 

It is good to sec half a dozen human 
beings help a liorse, but why overload 
the horses at all ? • 
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THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

FRIEND OF MOHAMMED 
Bad Old Custom Gone for Ever 

CROMWELL’S MAN CHARLES ' 
STUART LIKED 

Nov. 6. Caliph Omar killed at Medina , \ • 644 

7. First Hindoo widow married at Calcutta . 1856 

8. Cardinal Xinienes died at Roa, Spain » ; . 1517 

9. Mark Akenside born at Newcastle.. . • .1721 

10. Martin Luther born at Eislcben, Saxony, 1483 

11. Dresden surrendered to Allies.. 1813 

12. Lord Fairfax died at Nunappleton . • . « 1671 

The Caliph Omar 

■"pUE Caliph Omar was the third chief 
of the Mohammedan religion, and 
under his rule it established its position 
by conquest in the'East. > 

While Mohammed was gaining accept¬ 
ance as a prophet Omar was ohe of - his 
opponents, but he became a supporter 
at last. Though he was the man of 
strongest character in the Arab race he 
supported Abu Bekr, one of Mohammed's 
fathers-in-law, as the Prophet’s suc¬ 
cessor; but when the first caliph died, 
after a short reign, Omar took the office 
by common consent. 

In his reign Persia, Palestine, Syria, 
and Egypt were all conquered. But 
Omar did not accompany liis armies ; 
lie stayed at Medina busy with plans— 
religion, justice, and finance—and has a 
great name in Mohammedan history. 
His rule of judgment was to treat the 
weakest as the strongest and the 
strongest as the‘weakest. 

He was murdered by a Persian slave in 
the mosque at Medina after reigning 
ten years. .; 

Widowhood in India 

Qnf, of the most inhuman features of 
life among Hindoos is the treat¬ 
ment of widows. By long custom, 
almost universally accepted, .a widow 
may not re many. This would not be 
so terrible if marriages were not made in 
early childhood. A girl’s marriage is a 
bargain settled by money when, pos¬ 
sibly, she and her husband are but a few 
years old and will long continue living 
with their parents. If the boy-husband 
dies the child-wife must for ever remain 
a widow, despised, and without a place 
of her own in the world. 

Until quite recent times the widow 
was expected to be burnt alive in the 
fire that consumed her husband’s dead 
body, but this horrible custom has been 
put down by law. . 

The civilisation of a country is best 
judged by its treatment of women, and 
India will never be really civilised till 
its women are regarded as the equals of 
its men. In a few cases enforced widow¬ 
hood is being set aside, though Hindoo 
public opinion still supports it. 

Lord Fairfax 

J^ord Thomas Fairfax was one of the 
great leaders in the war between 
the English Parliament and King 
Charles I who came through that con¬ 
flict with an unstained character. 

The Fairfaxes were a family of York¬ 
shire gentlemen, with a Scottish title. 
When the Civil War broke out the old 
lord Ferdinando was a member of 
Parliament, and took command of the 
people’s army in Yorkshire, his son Sir 
Thomas serving as cavalry leader. 

Soon the younger -Fairfax became 
known for his daring and bravery in 
desperate. adventures, and presently 
was chosen as commander-in-chief of the 
Parliamentary Army. His enemies de¬ 
scribed him as “a man of brutish 
courage,” but King Charles said he had 
” ever found him a gentleman.” 

After the war Fairfax retired into the 
country, secluded with his books. He 
was one who joined in assembling the 
Parliament that called Charles II to the 
throne, as the only way of escape from 
the entanglements into which the gov¬ 
ernment of the country had drifted. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Where They are Harvesting 
Wheat. Peru,S. Africa, Australia. Sugar. 
Texas, W. Indies, S. America, Mauritius, 
Japan, Australia. Oranges. Spain. Cocoa. 
W. Indies, Venezuela, W. Africa. Coffee. 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Jamaica, Brazil, 
Uganda, E. Indies. Rice. India, China. 
Cotton. U.S.A., Nigeria, Egypt, India. 
Olives. S. France. Dates. Algeria, Tunis. 
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SHE SAW NAPOLEON 
A Tale of 15 Times 20 

There is in Paris a very old hospital 
called the Ouinze-Vingts. It was built 
in the thirteenth century by King Louis, 
at the same time as the Sorbonne and 
Saintc Chapelle, for 300 blind men coming 
back from the Crusades. So it gets its 
name—Fifteen times twenty. 

The famous hospital heard the other 
day from an old boarder, Marie Fratacci, 
108 years old, now living in a Corsican 
village near Bastia. Being blind, she 
remained at the Quinze-Vingts for forty 
years, but one day a fit of home-sickness 
took hold of her and off she went. 

Marie Fratacci is a wonderful type of 
centenarian ; it is said that in spite of 
her blindness and her 108 years she can 
get up and down the ladder which leads 
to her room—a garret in a poor house. 

This old woman, who no longer need 
be reticent about telling her age, has a 
good memory still, and one thing she 
well remembers, and with pride. 

“ I have seen Napoleon,” the dear old 
lady is never tired of repeating. 

CALVES AND PICTURES 
The Odd Thing About Prices 

There should he mourning among 
Highland cattle for the painter who 
made their shaggy, splendid heads and 
hides so familiar to vast numbers who 
never saw them in the flesh, 

Peter Graham, the Royal Academi¬ 
cian, is dead. He was nearly 80 , and he 
attributed his length of days to painting 
so much in the open air. He loved the 
moorland and the rugged coast scenery 
he put into his -pictures, and thought 
nothing of travelling to Scotland from 
London to make sure of some detail 
being correct. 

He once bought a number of calves 
that he wanted to paint, and was 
charged £8 each for them. When he had 
done with them he found their selling 
value was no more than 30s. But when 
his picture was sold thoj fetched some¬ 
thing like £100 apiece. 


BRAVE ZELIGOWSKI 
A Hero of Militarism 

General Zeligowski, who remains in the 
Lithuanian town of Vilna and holds it 
for Poland in defiance of all the world, 
is a typical militarist, greatly enjoying 
the exercise of his authority over the 
helpless and unarmed. 

The other day his troops “ stormed ” 
a school, drove out the master and the 
children, and, when they formed up out¬ 
side and sang their national anthem, 
chased them into the woods. Here, how¬ 
ever, the plucky children went on with 
their lessons, and they have been to 
school in the forest ever since, teaching 
Zeligowski a lesson he much needs. 

GOOD COMES FROM ILL 
A Railway Danger to be 
Removed 

Since the terrible tunnel accident in 
Paris it has been decided in France that 
gas lights in trains are dangerous and 
must be done away with. They are to be 
superseded gradually by electric Lamps. 

Some time is allowed for the change to 
be made, but in the meantime the 
directors of railway companies will be 
held personally responsible for any acci¬ 
dents that may happen. 

This is a principle that might be 
extended. It would do away with the 
theory that railway accidents “ just 
happen,” and that nobody is to blame. 


R. L. S. 

Several readers have written with 
reference to the R. L, S. verses we 
quoted from a South African paper in 
the belief that they had been dis¬ 
covered in manuscript since the publica¬ 
tion of Robert Louis Stevenson’s poems. 

It seems that the verses have appeared 
in various places during the last few 
years, one reader having seen them as 
long ago as 190G. We cannot trace 
them beyond that date, but, as far 
as we know, they are not in any pub¬ 
lished edition of Stevenson’s poems. 


MIDNIGHT NOISE 
A Little Paris Mystery 

A loud explosion was heard the other 
night about one o’clock near Paris. Roofs, 
doors, and windows began vibrating. 

Most of the people suddenly awakened 
got up hastily, and peered into the 
darkness, but they noticed nothing. 

However, those who were out at the 
time assert that they saw in the sky the 
lighted trail of a running star, and that 
the explosion burst soon after. 

Nothing else is known about it so far, 
and the noise is thought to have been a 
meteorological phenomenon. 

LOST 1N“ THEWOODS 
Canadian Doctor’s Adventure 

What a romantic sound it has 1 How 
exciting to lose one’s way in a forest 1 
In an English forest, perhaps, but a 
Canadian doctor who wandered for 13 
clays among the woods of Northern On¬ 
tario found it a terrible experience, 
one that nearly cost him his life. 

Search parties were sent out as soon 
as he was missed, and two Red Indians 
discovered him, weak from want of food, 
not far from complete exhaustion. A 
few hours later and the kindly rescuers 
would have been too late. 

BAD CONDUCT IN BUSES 

A correspondent writes describing 51 
very objectionable scene in a London-to- 
Sidcup bus, where a drunken man was 
allowed to behave in a very offensive 
way in the presence of children. 

It is very undesirable that such 
people should be allowed to ride in 
buses, and complaints should be sent to 
the Manager of the London General 
Omnibus Company. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest 

A shire stallion.£3255 

Six Swiss stamps - . . . . £2260 

A Friesian cow.£r 575 

A shire filly. £840 

Young black boar .... £210 


SNOW IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Sunny Land Covered with a 
White Mantle 

Snow in Natal is a very rare sight 
except on the mountains, but a heavy 
snowstorm occurred in the middle of 
September in Central Natal which did 
great damage to telegraph wires. 

A C.N. reader at Pepworth, Mr. K. 
Clegg, sends us an interesting account of 
this snowstorm. 

The trains from Natal were unable to 
reach the Orange Free State through the 
Van Reenen’s Pass, and were forced to 
make a long detour through the Trans¬ 
vaal, while one important train was 
twenty-three hours late as a result of 
thirty hours' continuous snowing. 

“ As this is the close of our winter,” 
says Mr. Clegg, “ this kind of weather 
was quite unexpected, and very few 
farmers had much fodder in for their 
stock. Consequently heavy losses were 
sustained, and rabbits, birds, and bucks 
were found frozen in the snow.” 

It is curious that when Britain has 
enjoyed the finest summer on record 
South Africa should have experienced a 
record of snow. Picture on page 12 

THREE BROTHERS 
A Pleasant Village Story 

At Mezerville, a little village of the 
Aude Department of France, the wedding 
of Monsieur Tardieu with Mademoiselle 
Berqui^re has been celebrated, the 
ceremony being notable for this interest¬ 
ing fact—that both the mayor and the 
priest who married the couple were the 
bridegroom's brothers, and both were 
exercising their office for the first time. 

Let us hope that this will be a happy 
beginning for them all! Besides these 
three brothers, all of whom were 
wounded and decorated in the war, 
there was a fourth, who died for liberty. 
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Fire 

'T'he time is here when the 
1 grown-ups go to the oil and 
colour man to buy fireworks 
for the young. Well, that is one 
way of putting it. Some of those 
grown-ups will be buying rockets, 
Catherine wheels, Roman candles, 
squibs, crackers, and maroons for 
themselves. No doubt about that. 

For the fifth of November is an 
excuse for all the world to play 
with fire. All the world loves 
fire ; and to take this dangerous 
thing and to make it play beauti¬ 
ful tricks for our delight is in 
reality a glorious exhibition of 
man’s place in the universe. 

Fire is one of the biggest things 
of which we have knowledge. 
Strike a match, and you hold in 
your hand a flame that w r as once 
apart of the sun. Then picture 
to yourself a prairie fire, with 
buffaloes, wild horses, bison,bears, 
sheep, cows, men, women, and 
children, all fleeing in terror before 
those shrieking flames which roll 
great clouds of smoke before 
them as they go. 

How powerless is man before 
the anarchy of fire ! And yet it is 
this very element of terror which 
is the friend of our homes and the 
most potent genie of our indus¬ 
trial progress. 

Now, it is one thing to harness 
fire to the machine of production, 
and another to send it flying 
toward the midnight skies, there 
to discharge a screaming fan of 
.coloured stars. In the one case 
fire is the slave of toiling man; 
in the other it is his plaything. 

So that, in spite of the waste of 
it, perhaps it is really worth while 
to keep the fifth of November as 
a sacred feast, one of those 
joyous festivals in which 
humanity sends its messages to 
the stars and claims a divine 
kinship with the universe. For 
our fireworks are no longer noisy 
and wiki. We are no longer 
satisfied with explosions and bon¬ 
fires. Man has advanced, and his 
fireworks are now things of 
wonderful ingenuity, perhaps not 
unworthy to compare with more 
ponderous works of art that 
live a little longer but are never¬ 
theless without the uprush of 
joy and the burst of beauty of the 
leaping and flying fire. 

11 is the mark of man to leave 
nothing as he found it. Once the 
fifth, of November was the day 
of a miserable religious feud ; now 
it is a day of happiness and 
delight when old and young can 
stand upon the earth with faces 
raised to the heavens illumined 
by stars of man’s own making. 

What we hope to see is a fifth 
of November when the nations 
of the world will make a huge 
bonfire of some of their dead 
ideas, and get to work to make a 
new and happy world. 


The Slaves of Prejudice 

^tronger than iron and stone is 
prejudice. 

Once more the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, supposed to be the seat of all 
that is fine and noble and just and 
true, has refused to put women on 
equality with men. 

That is neither fine, nor noble, nor 
just, nor true, but such an act serves 
one purpose—it warns us all against 
building up prejudices which grow so 
strong that they enslave our reason. 
© 



All Eyes on Washington 

© . 

What They Forgot 

jyjosT'of the grown-up papers have 
been telling the tragic story of 
a young Englishman “ killed by 
tigers in Paraguay,” but not one of 
them troubled to tell their readers that 
there are no tigers in America. ■■ 

For the benefit of their sub-editors 
we give on our World Map the line 
outside which there are no tigers. 

© ' 

How England Made a Penny 

A ship has lately arrived at the 
London Docks, with a consign¬ 
ment of electric lamps, which were 
held up by the Customs officials in 
order that, under a new law, they 
might impose a tax on the little piece 
of tungsten in the lamps. 

A man was sent to the docks to 
arrange for the clearing of the cargo, 
and spent most of the day there. He 
paid five shillings for a form to fill up 
and left a pound in deposit. 

At last all the formalities were com¬ 
pleted, and the tax on the tungsten 
was fixed at —one penny I 
© 

When Luxury Calls 
'JTip great British nation, after trying 
many plans, lias been obliged 
to confess that it cannot build houses 
for all those who are in need of them. 
Yet, when it is luxury rather than 
need which calls, there is no lack of 
enterprise. For a ball in London a 
special ballroom is being built, " with 
loggias round the dancing floor.” 

How much house room might have 
been built with the energy and money 
spent on this ball ? 


Mother’s Boy 

£)r. Clifford has passed his 85th 
milestone on the road of Time, 
and every hoy and girl in the United 
Kingdom should be proud of this 
Grand Old Man. Was that not a beauti¬ 
ful thing that he said on his birthday : 

The longer 1 live the stronger is my con¬ 
fidence in the teaching I learned from my 
mother as a lad. “ Find out the meaning of 
the teaching of Jesus,” she would say, 
“ and follow it in scorn of consequences.” 

Proud indeed would John Clifford’s 
mother be to sec the splendid fame 
her boy has won. . • 

© ’ 

Tip-Cat 

N excellent way to disarmament would 
be to build battleships by voluntary 
subscriptions. 

a 

The trouble about the Bolshevik castles 
in the air seems to be that they 
forgot the kitchen. 

'FI , 

The diplomatist who “ puts his cards 
on the table” usually has one up 
his sleeve. 

S3 

All the American railways but one are 
said to be troubled about motor 
competition. T h e 
odd one belongs to 
Mr. Ford. 

a 

goMEBODY has dis¬ 
covered that the 
official reports of 
Parliament do not 
pay. . Comic papers 
generally do. 

FT 

America is propos¬ 
ing a tax on 
cheques. What we 
want is a cheek on 
taxes. 

B 

“ T° avoid head¬ 
ache from wear¬ 
ing heavy beads,” 

\vc are told, “ knot 
them at the side 
of the waist.” Or not knot them at all. 
B 

“ Coat, has got to come down,” says 
somebody. It seems a pity, then’ 
that it ever came up. 

© 

For Children Only _ 

have often seen and scorned 
advertisements of houses which 
were only to be let where there were 
no children. Wc once saw an adver¬ 
tisement for a chapel-kcepcr-who was 
not to he allowed to have any child¬ 
ren in the house 1 

Sometimes they do things much 
better in France. Our Paris correspond¬ 
ent sends us this notice, to be seen 
in a window in the French capital: 

To be let. A flat with five rooms. Rent 
1500 francs. 

The flat is only to be let to a family with 
several children. 

That is the better way. Is it not a 
good example of a patriot who really 
loves his country ? 

© 

The Eleventh of November 

They fought to give us peace, and lo! 
They gained a better peace than ours. 


Mow by this you shall prove you 
* ^ are men, 

And of life everlasting the sons: 
When the foeman comes up over¬ 
whelming in might 
And you stick to your guns. 

\^/hen the weak would make 
terms with the wrong, 
When the coward looks round 
him and runs, 

You shall know the sublime of all 
grandeur and bliss 
If you stick to your guns. 

^\lone in the darkness of night. 
At a point ’that the gallantest 
shuns, 

Wherever it be, you are posted 
by God 

And must stick to your guns. 

pOR the strife that is better than 
peace, 

For the light that is more than 
the sun’s, 

For the dream more enduring and 
truer than life. 

We will stick to our guns. 

© 

Doing-Without Day 

A Tale of Hard Times 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

TYm scene of this little story is in a 
Paris drawing-room. Some people 
are talking of the high cost of things, 
which makes the least entertainment 
almost impossible now for so many. 

“ Well,” says one young lady, 
" every year at the same season I 
indulge in a caprice that does not cost 
me much—on the contrary ! When 
coming back after the holidays I leave 
my carsat the garage for some time.” 

“ But do you walk everywhere ? 

“ I walk; I take the Metro; I 
take the bus. Am I not right ? The 
car is lovely, I know; but in wearing 
out the road you wear yourself out, 
too, and life is so short to do that! 
When I have no car I think more ; I 
see more ; I learn more. 

“ And how many interesting things 
I see in trams that one would never 
see in a car! Such amusing little 
adventures ! Hear this oner 

“ One evening I was at the Made¬ 
leine, waiting for a tram. It was 
■ pouring with rain, the wind was 
blowing in gusts, tiro crowd of people 
waiting for the tram could hardly 
keep their umbrellas up. A woman 
near, soaked like myself, perhaps 
thinking of her pot boiling away at 
home, addressed me with real fellow- 
feeling and said : ‘.Well, ma’am, if we 
only had a car of our own ! ’ 

“ Another day I met an old friend 
•who, seeing me waiting for the tram 
and not doubting our ruin, charitably 
declared to me, with a very dignified 
sympathy :' What does it matter, dear 
lady ? Remember it is far healthier I' 
Might not we all have our “ doing- 
without days,” if not for the good of 
poor people, at any rate to make 
ourselves more conscious of the happi¬ 
ness which we rarely realise enough ? 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If the postman’s 
baby rides in a 
m ail cart 
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How Twelve Mem Got Through 


THE BLUE BOY 

DUKEDOM GIVES UP ITS 
RICHEST TREASURE 

Why Gainsborough’s Picture is 
Worth More than a Fortune 

WONDERFUL PIECE OF PAINTING 

By Our Correspondent on Art 

About two hundred years ago a small 
boy was learning Latin verbs in a 
grammar school at Sudbury in Suffolk. 

Like many other pupils he filled all 
the blank paper in his lesson books with 
scribbles of flowers and animals and 
people, but, unlike many others, he 
spent his entire holidays drawing every¬ 
thing he could see in the countryside. 

His father was a linen-draper named 
Gainsborough, and as he had eight more 
children he naturally wanted the boy 
to do something more sensible than 
cover all the paper he could find with 
pictures. But by the time he was 14 the 
father could see that there was no hope 
of turning his son's mind from art, and 
he took him straight from school and 
sent him to London to live with an 
artist and learn to draw. 

One Man’s 800 Pictures 

The apprenticeship only lasted three 
years, but the pupil never stopped his 
hard study until he was thirty. Then he 
began to paint pictures which placed 
him among the great artists of Europe. 
Some 600 portraits and over 200 land¬ 
scapes and other pictures came from 
his brush. He worked until within a 
few months of his death in 17SS. When 
lie was about 43 he painted The Blue 
Boy, a portrait of a rich ironmonger's 
son in Soho, which has just been sold 
by the Duke ofWestminster for,/157,500. 
One of our richest Dukedoms thus gives 
up its noblest treasure—the gift of a 
draper's son. 

The Blue Boy is one of the great pic¬ 
tures of the world, and the reason for 
this is first of all that it is a decoration. 
If you saw it hanging at the end of a 
large room, and you could not see the 
face properly, you would still look at it 
because it makes a beautiful shape of 
perfect colour. It would draw your eyes 
away from everything else. 

Why it is a Great Portrait 

If it were hung among ordinary por¬ 
traits it would make them look like 
toys. This is because it is simple and 
big, which is the second reason for its 
being a great picture. There are no 
little details to carry away the attention 
from the boy's face and figure. When 
Gainsborough was painting it he could 
sec nothing in the world but that blue 
shape standing in his painting- room. 
It became a great idea, one big feeling. 
The result is that The Blue Boy is so 
real that he looks as if lie would put on 
his cavalier's liat and walk away. 

Then, also, this famous picture is a 
wonderful piece of painting—meaning 
by painting the way the colour is put 
on the canvas. Ho one knows how it 
was done ; no one has ever been able to 
do anything like it; it was Gains¬ 
borough’s genius. His strokes were light 
and airy, as if a spirit were painting, yet 
so strong and sure that one would think 
a giant held the palette. 

His Pure Colour 

Gainsborough’s painting was alive, It 
is as if all the light in the sky, all the 
warmth of human bodies, and all the 
softness of rich silk were inside his 
brushes. He just flicked them across the 
canvas, and the Blue Boy was there, 
shining through the paint. 

Some years ago there was a big dis¬ 
cussion about this great artist’s work; 
and the one man in England who knew 
what he was talking about—John 
lUiskin—said then what many people 
are still thinking. " Gainsborough is 
the purest colourist ... of the 
whole English school," he wrote; 
‘‘ with llim, in fact, the art of painting 
did in great part die, and exists not 
new in Europe," Picture on this page 


A great story has just been told of 
pigeons in the war. 

At a certain stage of hostilities 
it became urgent for us to get a dozen 
spies into Germany in the greatest 
possible haste. The only feasible way 
was to send Dutchmen loyal to our 
cause, but only one passport was avail¬ 
able. Still, 12 men went with it. 

Twelve fearless Dutchmen, bearing a 
general resemblance to one another, were 
chosen. The first of the batch went 
with the passport, and got through. 
Once clear of observation, lie drew 
a pigeon from a secret pocket, tied the 
passport to its leg, and, presto ! in an 


IVyjANY thousands of people will wear 
J-’'-*- a Flanders poppy as a sign of 
remembrance on Armistice Day. 

The British Legion, with Lord Haig’s 
sympathy, lias organised what is to be 
known as Poppy Day on November 11, 
the idea being to wear a Flanders poppy 
on that day in memory of those who 
sleep beneath this flower in Flanders. 

The profits are all to go to relieve 
distress among ex-service men, and the 
idea lias been taken up with interest, 
not only in this country but in America, 
Canada, and Australia. 

Who will not remember on this day 
those verses of John JMcCrae, who saw 
the poppies blowing across the narrow 
water in those four red years ? 


incredibly short time the bird and its 
burden were over the frontier and back 
at the base. 

In this way one passport was used 
to get all our 12 through. Each did 
his allotted task and came back to 
honour and reward. 

The heroes of this splendid feat were 
pigeons from an English loft, trained by 
skill and kindness to fly over the flame 
and thunder of guns below them, beneath 
the roar and crackle of fighting aero¬ 
planes above them, back to a little bed¬ 
room upstairs in some -far-away loft, 
where they knew they would always 
find food and friendship awaiting them. 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses row on row 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely Singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 

Take up our quarrel with the foe: 

To you from failing hands We throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 

litany of the artificial poppies for 
wearing on Armistice Day have been 
made in the ruined French villages. 


PRINCE AMBASSADOR 

HIS GREAT TASK IN INDIA 

Blessings the Flag Has Brought 
to the Eastern Empire 

UNION FOR THE GOOD OF ALL 

The Prince of Wales has won golden 
opinions from all sorts of people 
wherever he has gone in the service of 
the Empire, but in going to India he is 
undertaking his most difficult task. 

He will be accompanied by the sym¬ 
pathetic interest of all who know the 
charm of his personality, and most 
ardently will he be supported by the 
good wishes of those who understand the 
difficulties. Let us look at these. 

India is the second most. populous 
country in the world ; only China con¬ 
tains more people. The population of 
India outnumbers that of the British 
Isles seven times over. 

But the inhabitants of India are divi¬ 
ded into mahy races, speaking as many 
tongues, with varying interests; condi¬ 
tions of living, religious'faiths, and social 
usages. India is merely a geographical 
name; there is no united Indian people, of 
one race, animated by acommon purpose. 

Safeguarding Millions 

There has never been a united India 
except under British influence. The 
last appearance of.unity was under the 
Mogul Empire, and the empire was 
only in power over parts of India, and 
was tottering toward its fall when the 
British established themselves as traders. 

British rule in’ India has brought un¬ 
told blessings to the land. It has 
brought peace where wars were inces¬ 
santly waged. It has calmed the strife 
between hostile religions. It has helped 
to safeguard the teeming millions of the 
country against the famines that once 
were appalling, and that still recur. 

British knowledge and oversight have 
taken helpful science and new industries 
to a land that was stagnating. Ancient 
cruelties have been removed or weakened. 
Nobler forms of religion have been in¬ 
troduced, and a leaven of enlightenment 
is today working in the Indian mind. 

Educating the People 

And a. process of education has been 
started by which all sections of the 
Indian populations are being gradually 
made ready to undertake, in wise ways, 
the government of their own land. 

In return the Indian races have dis¬ 
played, on the whole, appreciation of 
these advantages and have repaid British 
protection with a fine loyalty. 

But the rise of a constantly increasing 
class of educated Indians, who have 
been -brought into contact with the 
modern world, has caused a wide¬ 
spread discontent. The small minority 
of educated Indians cherish the feeling 
that they can do for India what British 
rule has been doing for her. They arc 
eager to rush, in their inexperience, into 
the task of governing their uneducated 
multitudes, which the calm judgment of 
the Western world knows would lead 
only to confusion and failure. 

Prince’s Great Mission 

The Prince goes to India as the per¬ 
sonal embodiment of the wise and 
statesman-like view of India’s future 
that would raise her by sure steps into 
a free partnership in the great British 
Commonwealth of nations. He will be 
the exponent of British good intentions, 
of British devotion to India’s best in¬ 
terests, of the British aim of raising her 
to the full status of a great self-govern¬ 
ing community. 

But in doing that he will have to deal 
wisely with the hot-headed haste that 
does not realise the magnitude of the 
task. It is a great responsibility for so 
young aman, not free from danger, and in 
undertaking it he ought to have as sym¬ 
pathetic an appreciation from the people 
to whom he is sent as he will have from 
the nation that sends him. 


SOLD FOR THE COST OF 50 ROLLS-ROYCES 



This famous picture of the Blue Boy, painted by a linen-draper’s son, was perhaps the richest 
treasure of the Dukedom of Westminster. The Duke has now sold the picture for £157,500, 
the cost of about titty Rolls-Royce motor-cars. See next column 


Where Poppies Blow 
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CAT TALES 

TRUE STORIES BY C.N. 
READERS 

Jumbo Brings a Kitten Home 
PUSS RUNS OFF WITH A PENNY 

We give below some true stories of 
cats, sent in by C.N. readers. We 
much regret that it is possible to 
publish only a few of the large number 
of stories that reach us continually. 

A Cheshire reader tells us of a curious 
weakness of a Persian cat. She steals money. 

Spot lives at a sweetshop where she 
has made herself notorious. Money 
fascinates her. 

When no one is about she goes into 
the shop, scratches at the till so that 
she can get her paw in, and then draws 
out a coin. This she picks up in her 
mouth, and, rushing away, hides it 
under the kitchen mat. 

Every week, when tl;e kitchen is 
turned out, coins are found in the same 
place. She has never been known to 
steal food or anything one might expect 
a cat to take. 

Once, however,- she picked up a 
■ wristlet-watch, and was taking it to 
the kitchen when she was caught. 

Kitten Called to Dinner 

This account of a cat’s unselfishness comes 
from an Edmonton boy. 

In the workshop where my father is 
employed is .a pet cat. Nigger. Two 
months ago Nigger had a kitten, but 
now they take little notice of each other. 

Hosvever, a few days ago my father 
and his friend were having dinner when 
Nigger appeared. Father's friend was 
eating fish, and gave Nigger a piece. 
The cat ate it up and looked for more. 

Having got it, and pondered over it 
a while, the cat picked it up and car¬ 
ried it a little distance, making a soft 
purring noise all the time. Then the 
kitten appeared, and Nigger dropped 
the fish in front of it and walked away. 

Rescued by a Friend 

Our readers have often sent accounts of the 
affection of mother cats for their young, but 
a Somersetshire reader describes a similar 
solicitude on the part of a Toni cat. 

Early one morning I was surprised 
on coming downstairs to find a very- 
young kitten, scarcely able to walk, 
on the doormat, attended by- our male 
cat Jumbo. 

The night had been wild, and Jumbo 
had evidently brought the kitten from 
some unknown quarter, and had entered 
the house, carrying it through a broken 
square in a back window. 

He continued to show his interest in 
the kitten until it could run about. 

A Yorkshire reader tells this story showing 
how considerate some animals are. 

In the spring we had some chickens 
which we kept on the garden path. 

The near way into the garden was by 
this path, and the other way was much 
farther round. 

When my cat Smut, going up the 
path, approached the chickens they 
were very frightened and ran away. 

Seeing how he had frightened them, 
Smut at once turned aside, and went 
round by the longer way. 

Cat and Rat Play Together 

A Darlington reader sends the following 
curious incident. 

We have a cat about a year old at 
our shop. One day last week my father 
went into the warehouse, where he saw 
a big rat running about the floor, and 
the cat watching it behind a box. 

Soon pussy came out, ran up to the 
rat, and patted it on the back with her 
paw, but made no effort to hurt it. 
Then the rat turned round and chased 
the cat, touching it on the back. Then 
puss took up the chase again, and my 
father watched them playing together 
in this way for quite ten minutes. 


CANADA AND BACK 
IN A WEEK? 

Hope of New Empire 
Liners 

TO SYDNEY IN 20 DAYS 

Wonders will never cease. Before 
long it will probably be possible to go 
to Canada and back in a week. 

A great scheme to link up the Empire 
by a service of fast new steamers has 
been proposed to the Imperial Shipping 
Committee, and the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce in London declares that 
the scheme is now likely to become an 
accomplished fact. 

There will be eight fast vessels of 
50,000 tons, half as large again as the 
Mauretania, and these will be fitted 
with turbine engines burning oil fuel 
and capable of developing a speed of at 
least 26 knots. The crossing between 
Liverpool and Nova Scotia will be 
accomplished in four days, so that a 
slight lessening of this time would 
enable a traveller to go to Canada and 
back in about a week. 

The journey to Sydney by way of 
Canada and Vancouver will be . com¬ 
pleted in 20 days. 

HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
At School in the Hills 

There is no happier place in all 
England than the West Malvern Open- 
Air School, which is maintained by the 
Worcestershire Education Authority. 

It was built to give weak and sickly 
children an opportunity to become 
strong and robust, and the way this is 
being done is an example that might 
well he followed by every education 
authority in the country. 

The school lies 800 feet above sea- 
level, in the heart of the Malvern Hills. 
The playground is a grass one, and 
every bit of sunshine is enjoyed by the 
children, who not only have lessons out of 
doors but live practically in the open air. 

At present it accommodates seventy 
girls, and a boys’ department has 
recently been opened. The children 
come from the rural districts as. well 
as from the slums, at the recommenda¬ 
tion of the medical inspectors, and they 
must stay for at least three months. 

The idea, which is an excellent one, 
seems to be spreading, for now Man¬ 
chester, Birmingham, Leeds, Plymouth, 
and Louth have open-air schools, though 
not all are residential. _ 


COTTON POWDER 
New Industry in France 

We scarcely think of cotton and wool 
as a powder, yet there ate now half a 
dozen factories in France pulverising 
cotton and wool for commercial purposes. 

Cotton in a finely-powdered form is 
largely used as a filtering' material for 
substances, such as collodion, which can 
only be clarified with difficulty. It is 
used, also, in the manufacture of gramo¬ 
phone records, to render them less brittle, 
and has the further advantage of 
minimising the vibration which gives the 
unpleasant twang of gramophone music. 

Many new ideas of wool and cotton in 
this remarkable form are being devised, 
and in the electrical industry it is 
invaluable. France has at present a 
monopoly of the process. 

WHAT BOYS CAN^DO 
Put Yourself Into Things 

The Bishop of Swansea has been telling 
boys the meaning of religion. 

The Church was out on a great adven¬ 
ture, he said, and boys could do a tre¬ 
mendous lot to help. The great “ kill¬ 
joy ” was sin, not religion, which made 
for true happiness. 

If a boy became” fed up ” with Sunday- 
school or the Scouts, it was because he 
had made the mistake of thinking what 
he was going to get out of those organi¬ 
sations instead of what he could put 
into them. The real essence of joy in 
any work was to put one’s best into it. 


WHERE DOES OIL 
COME FROM ? 

Discovery on the Shores 
of a Lake 

THE DECAY OF CENTURIES 

Chemists now believe that petrol is 
produced by the decay of primeval 
animals and plants ; and lately it has 
been discovered that oil suitable for 
burning may be obtained even from 
decaying vegetation of the present day. 

In Russian Turkestan there is a great 
lake called Lake Balkash, over 300 
miles long and over 8000 square miles 
in area, which' is simply teeming with 
the microscopic plants known as algae. 
So thick are the algae that they form 
enormous green masses in the water. 

Great quantities of this green floating 
vegetation are flung by the wind on the 
shore of the lake, where it decomposes 
and turns brown, and in this state it has 
been found to be. full of vegetable oil, 
which is easily extracted. 

The lake has been contracting for 
centuries, and for centuries it has been 
leaving b hind ■ it deposits of these 
decaying dgae, so that there are large 
stores of oil ready to be collected. 
Difficulties of transport may make it 
impossible to extract or market the oil; 
but the discovery is of great interest, for 
it suggests new sources of oil, and is 
illustrative of the way in.which petrol 
may have been produced in bygone ages. 


THE SCENT OF THE 
HOMELAND 

A Touch-of Australia for the 
Exile 

A former Cabinet Minister from New 
South Wales has just been telling a 
London newspaper how exiled Aus¬ 
tralians keep green the memory of their 
native land. 

All over the Commonwealth at this 
season those who have friends and 
relatives in foreign countries are posting 
little packages of gum-leaves, plucked 
from the woods and forests of their 
homeland. Harbingers of Christmas, 
the leaves will be burnt when they reach 
their destination, and their fragrance 
will remind many a wanderer of -old 
scenes and recall familiar memories of 
the land made famous by the Anzacs. 

We seem to catch a»echo of Mr. Kip¬ 
ling’s line: 

Smells are surer than sights or sounds to 
make your heartstrings crack. 

Many Australian heartstrings will be 
cracking when the Christmas mail brings 
them these touches of home. 


STONE TREES 
Petrified Forest on an Island 

Many thousands, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, of years ago there flourished 
in the island of Sardinia, which lies in 
the warm Mediterranean off the olive- 
clad Italian coast, forests of huge trees 
as large as those in California today. 

Amid the geological changes which 
altered the earth’s surface these forests 
disappeared, and no one until quite 
recently had any idea that they had 
left any traces behind. Now among 
the mountains petrified trunks have been 
found, and the discovery of these has 
led to the opening-up of whole forests 
turned to stone. See World Map 

FROM OUR POST-BAG 

Dear Friend, It 'seems to my pleasure 
to write your this loving letter to ask 
pardon to correspond with you. 

Should this meet you with approval 
I shall endeavour to prove genius. Your 
name and address were discovered in 
the Seasover Club. I am an origin of 
Accra in West 'Africa. It has fine 
buildings and large streets, and can 
occupv three cars when riding abreast. 

Don’t be hurry, for so far as the Lord 
liveth I shall not fill my empty album 
with infidel things. 


LANDLOCKED 

BOLIVIA 

STORY OF AN OLD 
QUARREL 

Claim, to a Strip of the Pacific 
Coast 

APPEAL TO THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 

If the Bible statement that ” the 
love of money is the root of all evil ” 
were made to run “ Property is the root 
of all quarrelling,” .it would gain in 
exactitude. 

As among individuals so among 
nations, most disputes arise over some¬ 
thing of which the ownership is in doubt. 
It is, as a rule, territory. In the quarrel 
betweeen Bolivia and Chile, which the 
League of Nations has just declined to 
settle, the territory in dispute is a strip 
of sea coast, and the history of this strip 
illustrates in a vivid fashion the manner 
in which wars are brought about. 

Down the west coast of South America 
lie Peru and Chile, and behind them lies 
Bolivia. Once Bolivia formed part of 
Peru. The famous Simon Bolivar 
turned it into an independent State, 
but in doing so he forgot one very im¬ 
portant point. He left the new country 
without any outlet to the ocean, though 
there was a strip of coast which was 
vaguely supposed to be Bolivian. 

Refusing a Gift 

In those early years of the nineteenth 
century the trade possibilities of South 
America were little thought of. The 
wealth concealed in the soil of that rich 
continent was scarcely suspected. The 
idea that Bolivia might one day be 
severely handicapped by having no 
ports from which to ship its produce— 
rubber, oil, silver are all found within 
its borders—did not occur to anybody. 

Not until the last quarter of the cen¬ 
tury was any great desire shown by the 
Bolivians for this strip of coast ; it was, 
indeed, fought for by Chile and Peru in 
their war of 1879. Peru claimed that it 
had always belonged to her; Chile said 
that it must belong either to the Chilians 
or to the Bolivians, and actually 
offered it to Bolivia. But Bolivia was 
afraid to take it without the consent of 
Peru, and so it has remained in dispute. 

Claim of Three Nations 

The value of this strip of land lies not 
only in its harbours—Tacna, Arica, and 
others—but also in the deposits of ni¬ 
trate known to exist there. Since the 
Chilian nitrates have been syste¬ 
matically collected and exported, almost 
entirely by British enterprise, the wealth 
of that country has been greatly in¬ 
creased. The nitrate soil is strongly 
charged with the salts that fertilise the 
earth for agriculture, and they now- 
fetch a larger price than ever before. 

Therefore the Bolivians have now a 
strong reason for wishing to secure the 
territory to which three nations lay claim. 

While the Peace Conference was sitting 
in Paris three years ago Bolivia asked 
that this quarrel should be gone into. 

Looking Back 

That request being disregarded, an ap¬ 
peal was made to the League of Nations, 
but the lawyers advising the League 
decided that there were technical ob¬ 
jections to any interference, so the matter 
remains where it was before, except 
that the Chilian and Bolivian govern¬ 
ments have agreed to discuss it again. 

When the International Court of 
Justice is in regular session it will, no 
doubt, undertake to adjudicate in cases 
of this kind. 

The whole question of the ownership 
of this piece of coast is bound up with 
the claims of nations to " possess ’’ ter¬ 
ritory. Some day such assertion of 
rights will be looked back upon with the 
same wonder and amusement as that 
with which we now look back upon the 
pretence of landlords to “ own ” the 
people on their estates, and their claim 
to do as they pleased with the land. 
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VISITORS FROM 
RUSSIA 

Hooded Crows Arrive for 
the Winter - 

BIRD’S ARTFUL DODGE 

By O ur Country Correspondent 

The hooded crow is now arriving on the 
east coast for the winter. 

The hooded crow, which is also called 
the grey crow from its colour, and the 
Royston crow because it appears in 
large numbers in the neighbourhood 
oi Roys ton in Hertfordshire, always 
arrives about this time on our east 
coast, flying thither as the cold weather 
approaches from Northern Europe. 

It will remain with us till spring, and 
then fly off to its nesting-places in the 
North once more. In Scotland and the 
Western islands it is resident all the year. 

Throughout the winter this crow feeds 
on shell-fish, small crabs, dead fish, and 
other animal remains thrown up and 
left by the tide on the coastal mud flats. 

In habits, and, in fact, in everything but 
colour, the hooded crow resembles the 
more familiar carrion crow, and some 
authorities regard it as only a variety 
of the carrion crow. Whether that be 
so or not, it is quite easy to distinguish 
one from the other. The hooded crow 
is ashy-grey except for the head, throat, 
wings, and tail, which are black, while 
the carrion crow is black with green and 
violet reflections. 

In Norway the hooded crow is very 
abundant, and few carrion crows or 
rooks are seen. The first inclement 
weather drives the bird to the English 
coast, where it will stay till March. 

It is a far more sociable bird than the 
carrion crow, and ten or a dozen are not 
infrequently seen together. Though not 
so bold as its relation, it will attack 
sickly sheep, and is very cunning. 

When it captures a shell-fish whose 
shell it is unable to open it will fly up 
high with the creature and let it fall on 
a hard stone or rock below to crack it. 

The hooded crows we See on the cast 
coast of England in winter are practi¬ 
cally all from Scandinavia and Russia, 
as those that nest in Scotland remain 
there all the year without coming South. 
This is inferred from the fact that, despite 
the many thousands seen in England 
during the winter months, the numbers 
in Scotland do not diminish in any way. 


THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



The earth at noon on any day in November 
a$ it would be seen through a telescope from 
the sun. The lines of latitude and longitude 
are put in to show the tilt. The arrows show 
the way the earth is travelling and rotating 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

It is now advisable to plan for next 
year's crops, so that as the ground be¬ 
comes cleared it may be properly 
treated for the kind of crop with which 
it is to be next sown. Most crops need 
manure. Trenching is generally ad¬ 
vantageous, and stiff soils in particular 
should be ridge-trenched. 

Collect leaves and refuse for manure 
and other purposes. Prepare protection 
for such things as endive, lettuces, and 
celery. Finish planting bulbs for spring. 


DULL MINDS AT 
THE G.P.O. 

THE GREAT FAILURE 

Wonderful National Institution 
on the Wrong Road 

FORGETTING WHY IT EXISTS 

One of the greatest questions any 
thoughtful person can think about is 
how far State control is good and how 
far private enterprise is better. Per¬ 
haps it is the biggest and most important 
question before us in the regions of 
government and industry. 

By State control we mean the whole 
community joining together to do things 
for each one of us, either throughout 
the country as a whole, nationally, or 
in a local area, municipally. 

By private enterprise we mean each 
working energetically for himself, and 
so in the aggregate all doing more for 
the general good than might be done if 
each were working for everybody else 
and were only feeling himself mildly in¬ 
terested as one of the rest. 

Ruled by Dullness 

Here we wish to mention only one 
aspect of this question. - 

Experience shows that there are some 
kinds of public service done far better 
by the country itself on the largest 
scale than by individual enterprise, 
but it also shows, that in ilie best of 
such cases there are dangers that should 
be foreseen and guarded against. 

The rule seems to be tliat when the 
country grapples with a great national 
task it "is at first stirred to a fine activity. 
It works with energy and imagination. 
But after a time, when it has established 
rules of working and planning, it be¬ 
comes sluggish, loses its freshness, and 
makes dull, commonplace methods its 
guide and master. 

Bureaucracy 

There is a big word for this state of 
dull decline. It is called government 
by a bureaucracy—that is, by men in an 
office who have become as unresponsive 
as a machine, who work by rule, and 
have lost the imaginative power that 
leaps forward to new enterprises. 

The simplest instance of State con¬ 
trol is the Post Office. Postal work 
covers the whole world, and it can be 
managed far better by the State than 
in any other way. It was begun by the 
State with fine imagination, and was 
carried on with great success. We were 
proud of our Post Office. 

Now look at it. The Post Office has 
apparently lost all imagination. It has 
ceased to see what it exists for. The 
higher side of its work, which fired the 
minds of its founders, is forgotten. That 
it has enormous educative value, that 
it is the great preservative of family 
sentiment, that it is the arterial sys¬ 
tem which spreads British influence 
throughout all the world, that it is the 
main link between all businesses, does 
not penetrate the bureaucratic mind. 

Things Gone 

No; all that the Post Office is, now 
that it has become thoroughly offi¬ 
cialised, is a machine for getting as much 
revenue as possible. It is forgetting 
that it exists to be a convenience to the 
nation, 1 and is trying to make itself a 
money-producing machine. 

The penny postage, the pride of 
Britain, has gone. The halfpenny post¬ 
card has gone, and the three-halfpenny 
postcard has taken its place. It never 
occurs to this State service to use the 
business methods that private enterprise 
would use to make a great business pay. 
And when this unimaginative service, 
shrivelled by dull routine, tries to de¬ 
fend itself it does so by saying that 
Portugal and Poland have dearer ser¬ 
vices. Portugal and Poland as ex¬ 
amples for Great Britain, that was the 
world’s pioneer land! 

State control is essential in some ser¬ 
vices, but it must keep its mind alive. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions-must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

How Big is a Corncrake? 

In appearance the corncrake resembles 
a bright, slender partridge, with a length 
of from io to n inches. 

What Kind of Fruit Has the Juniper?! 

The fruit of the juniper is a berry, a 
fleshy growth containing three oil- 
bearing nuts. That oil eventually de¬ 
velops into turpentine. 

Do a Calf’s Horns Hurt when Coming, 
Like a Baby’s Teeth ? 

A calf's horns are a development of 
the frontal bone, and should cause it 
no more pain than the growth of its hoof. 

Why]Does a Cat that Kills a Robin not __ 
Eat it ? 

Well-fed cats seldom eat fully-fledged 
birds, though they readily eat fledg¬ 
lings. They follow instinct in killing 
birds; they eat them only when they 
are feeling hungry. 

How Long Does a Bee Live ? 

Those born in autumn live till the 
following year, but those that hatch 
out in summer seem practically to work 
themselves to death, and die in about six 
weeks. Queen bees live as long as five 
years. The drones die, or are killed off, 
at the end of each summer, - 

Is a Dog Angry when Music Makes Him 
Rush About? 

Nobody-really knows whether music 
pleases or displeases a dog. The 
animal howls with a melancholy note, 
but whether that note expresses misery 
or ecstasy is beyond proof. 

Why Does the Cuckoo Come and Go ? 

The whole problem of bird migration 
is here involved. If we remember that 
the cuckoo eats caterpillars, which are 
avilable only for a short summer Season, 
we see a good reason for the cuckoo’s 
leaving us at the end of the summer. 

Where Does the Yellow-Hammer 
Build its Nest? 

Among furze or bramble bushes, or 
on tlie ground, at the foot of a . thick 
hedge. It is made of dry grass, roots, 
stalks, and mosses, and" is lined with 
fibres and horsehair. . 

What Should Tadpoles be Fed on ? 

It is late in the year for tadpoles. 
If the larvae of frogs have been well fed 
they should be frogs by this time; if 
not, they will remain tadpoles till next 
spring or summer. Any sort of flesh or 
vegetable food from which they can suck 
nourishment suffices. 

Why Does a Shell Hum When Put to the 
Ear? 

The sound seems the echo of a far-off 
sea, but in reality it is due to the 
intensifying by the hollow shell of cer¬ 
tain external sounds. It is believed 
that some part of the sound may be 
due to the pulsing blood and taut muscle 
of the ear that listens. 

Do Humble Bees Store Honey forWinter? 

No. Only the queens live through the 
winter, and that they do by hibernating, 
like the queen wasps. They fast and 
sleep the cheerless days away, but 
at the first peep of spring they awake, 
forage, lay eggs, and so begin again the 
story of humble bee creation. 

How is the Age of a Tortoise Told ? . 

Not by the number of shields covering 
the bony carapace, which are constant 
in number when the reptile reaches 
maturity,' but by the number of 
circular ridges formed oil the first 
shield with which the creature is 
born. Each ring represents one year. 

Can a Man Ride an Alligator ? Yes ; 
but it is a dangerous proceeding. The 
thrilling story of how Charles Watertoil, 
file famous naturalist and traveller, 
rode an alligator on the banks of the 
Essequiho River, in South America, is 
told in a graphic illustrated article in My 
Magazine—the C.N. monthly for Novem¬ 
ber, which is now lying on the book¬ 
stalls with this paper. 


SKY’S BIGGEST 
CONSTELLATION 

A STAR SMALLER THAN 
OUR SUN 

Wonderful Orb Whose Light 
Waxes and Wanes 

COLOSSAL OUTBURST OF 
GAS IN SPACE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Cetus the Whale is the largest con¬ 
stellation in the sky, and its stars 
straggle over a wide stretch of the 
southern sky. 

Those of our readers who found Aries, 
described in last week’s C.N., will find 
these stars an easy, guide to Cetus, for 
he is due south of Aries about io p.m., 
and south-east earlier in the evening. 

The chief stars will be most easily 
identified by noting the curious shape 
of the figure they present, as shown in 
the star map on this page. 

Near and Distant Stars 

The four stars of tins irregular square 
include one of the nearest suns in the . 
universe to our own. This is Tau in 
Cetus, the lowest and least bright of the 
four. Its light takes but ten years to 
reach us, and it is, in fact, the nearest 
of all the stars that can be seen with the 
naked eye until about midnight. Then 
Sirius rises low in the south-east,, the 
brightest star of all—its light takes but 
81 - years to arrive. 

■Calculations based upon its light show 
that Tau is probably a much smaller 
sun than ours. 

Theta in Cetus is a sun about three 
times as bright as our own, whose light 
takes 32 years to cross the great void of 
space between us. It is, therefore, about 
two million times as far away as oui 
Sun, whereas Tau is only 650,000 times 
as far, and Sirius 560,000 times. 

Beta in Cetus, the bright and some¬ 
what reddish star to the right of the so- 
called square, lias been found to be so 
far off that its light takes over 460 years 



The Constellation of the Whale 


to get here ; and as it appears so bright 
at this enormous distance it follows that 
it must be some thousands of times 
larger than our Sun. 

If an imaginary line be drawn from 
Beta to Zeta in the irregular square, 
and be continued for rather more than 
as far again, the bright star Alpha in 
Cetus will be reached. The light from 
this great sun takes about 150 years 
to reach us. 

A little to the right of Alpha, about 
eight times the Moon’s width away, is 
Gamma in Cetus.. Through a telescope 
it is seen to be composed of two suns, the 
larger one yellow and the smaller 
greenish. Both are travelling in the 
same direction, and are therefore doubt¬ 
less associated. 

Wonderful Sun that Blazes Up 

But the glory of the Whale is Omicron 
in Cetus, generally known as Mira the 
Wonderful. This great sun, now so 
faint as to be visible only in telescopes, 
periodically blazes up at intervals of 
about 331 days, so as to become many 
thousands of times brighter than before. 
It very often outshines Beta, and then, 
after a week or so, dies down. 

The position of this remarkable sun is 
shown on our map, but nothing at 
present can be seen with the naked eye. 

The convulsion is not absolutely regu¬ 
lar, for both the time and extent of its 
brilliance vary. There is much evi¬ 
dence to show that the cause is some 
colossal outbursts on it, chiefly of hydro¬ 
gen gas. G. F. jM. 
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LOST IN THE TRAIN 


The Missing Title-Deeds 
of Medland School 

CHAPTER 15 
The Tables are Turned 
rycKY hit out with all his might, 
but Gilkes ducked and closed. 
At the same time Doran got his 
arms round Tom Burland. 

Dicky was conscious of Calvert's 
jeering laugh, then he was down, 
with two or three boys on top of 
him. He still struggled, but the 
weight, was too great for him, and 
this time they gave him no chance. 

Gilkes and Slade held him until 
his legs were tied with a towel. 
Then he was .flattened out on his 
bed, and Slade sat on him while 
Gilkes got hold of the fives bat. 

Down it came with such a crack 
that Dicky had' to bite his lips to 
suppress a cry of pain. 

“ That’s the ticket ! ” chuckled 
Calvert. " That’s what he wants ! 
Lay it on well, Gilkes ! Give him a 
dozen. That’ll teach the sneaking 
little brute! ” 

. Dicky held his breath, expecting 
another blow—a blow that never 
came. 

And that will teach you, Cal¬ 
vert ! ” came a cool, clear voice, 
followed instantly by a sharp, 
smacking sound and a crash that 
shook the floor, 

Dicky felt Slade’s weight removed 
from him with startling suddenness, 
and struggled up, to see Calvert 
flat on the floor and Joe Last stand¬ 
ing over him. 

. There was a slight, mocking smile 
on Joe’s clean-cut lips, but on Cal¬ 
vert’s face an expression of such 
savage fury as made Dicky shiver. 

“ Very nice to have your bullying 
done by deputy,” went on Joe, in the 
same level voice. “ Not so nice 
when you yourself are the victim. 
But come now. You’re not going 
to lie there all night. Get up, and 
let’s see what you’re made of." 

Calvert rose slowly to a sitting 
position. His upper lip was cut and 
bleeding. He took out a handker¬ 
chief and pressed it to the cut. 

Joe stood, still as a statue, 
waiting. 

“ Hurry up, Calvert,” he said at 
last. “ I know you’re a bit of a 
funk, but surely you're not going to 
show the white feather before all 
these kids. You’ll never be able to 
bully any of them again if you 
do.” 

The taunt got home. Calvert 
leaped to his feet. Though not so- 
tall as Joe he was ever so much 
broader and heavier, and he was 
nearly a year older. The two were 
a complete contrast in every way—■ 
Joe with his tall, slim frame, keen, 
well-bred face, and clear, open 
eyes; Calvert, shorter'but enor¬ 
mously square, his face broad and 
thick, with dark hair low on his 
forehead, and . small, deep-set eyes 
which glowed with savage anger. 

“ I’ll half kill you for that! ” 
growled Calvert, and flung himself 
at Joe, striking out with all his 
force. 

It was a blow that if it had got 
home would have knocked most men 
down, but somehow it never reached 
its mark. Joe side-stepped swiftly, 
liis long arm shot out, and Calvert 
staggered back against the wash- 
stand. : 

" Cave ! Look out! It’s Mr. 
Mason!” came a hissing whisper 
from a small boy at the door. 

In an instant everyone was flying 
for liis bed. Joe glanced round as 
coolly as ever. 

“ Pity! ” he remarked. “It was 
just getting interesting. Never 
mind, Calvert; we’ll continue in. 
our next.” 

He turned to meet the assistant 
master as he entered the room. 

“ It’s all right, sir,” he said, with 
a smile. “ Just a bit ol a dust-up, 
but Calvert and I have settled it, 
and they’re all in bed.” 

Mr. Mason, who was not a bad 
s ort, looked round. - 


Told byT, C. Bridges, 
the C.N. Storyteller 

“ There was a tremendous row. 
Last,”-he said, rather doubtfully. 

“ That water-can, I expect, sir,” 
replied Last easily, pointing to the 
overturned can, “ We’ll swab it 
up so that it won’t go through the 
ceiling." 

“ All right, then,” said the master 
as he turned away. " Good-night, 
Last." 

" Good-night, sir," replied Last, 

As soon as the master had left the 
room Last turned to Calvert. 

“ That puts the hat on it for to¬ 
night, Calvert. But any time to¬ 
morrow.” 

Calvert stared at him sullenly. 

" You’ll be sorry for this the 
longest day you live, Last,” he 
answered, and though he did not 
raise his voice there was a grating 
malice in it, the remembrance of 
which kept Dicky awake for an 
hour or more. 

But Last merely smiled, and 
strolled away to his bed at the end 
of the room. 

CHAPTER 16 

Between Twelve and One 

r\lCRY found his gating a far 
“ worse punishment than the 
lines he liad to learn. 

To be gated meant that he could 
not even go into the playing-fields 
for a game of football. What made 
it harder to bear was that the next 
day was a half-holiday, and that he 
and Tom had meant to spend the 
afternoon in trying to find out 
what Janion was after. 

Morning school was ever at 
twelve, and as it was a lovely 
morning nearly all the boys made 
off at once either into the village 
or up to the" field. Even Tom 
Burland was raked in for Soccer 
practice; and Dicky, left with 
nothing particular to do, wandered 
disconsolately back into his class¬ 
room and sat down to write a 
letter home. 

It was so quiet that Dicky could 
distinctly hear the buzzing of a 
big blue-bottle on. the ceiling, 
while the scratch of his own pen 
sounded absurdly loud. He wrote 
very slowly, for he had to be careful 
not to let his mother know’ any¬ 
thing about this business of Miss 
Morland. He and Cicely had al¬ 
ready agreed to keep silent on that 
subject. 

Quite suddenly the silence was 
broken by a voice in the quad¬ 
rangle outside. Joe Last was 
speaking, and though he spoke 
very quietly every word reached 
Dicky’s ears through the open 
window with absolute distinctness. 

- “ Look here, Philip I I’ve 

squared things for you once, and 
you may take it as the surest 
thing on" earth that I’m not going 
to do it again. I've had enough 
o£ it.” 

“ I’m not asking you to square 
anything for me,” returned Philip, 
in a sort of impatient whine. 
“ What I’m telling you is that I 
haven't a penny to treat a pal at 
the tuck-shop or buy myself a 
pot of jam.- What am 1 to do 
about it ? ” 

“ Do without.” 

Joe's tone was as cold as ice, 
and as hard. 

“ But I can’t,” answered Philip 
fretfully. “ Surely you can see 
that a chap must have a bit of 
pocket-money ? ” 

" You’ve got your shilling a 
week.” 

“ What’s the use of that ? ” 
snapped back Philip, with an angry 
look in his blue eyes. 

“ It’s as much as most chaps 
have, and, seeing that Mother 
can’t afford more, you’l! have to 
do with it." 

" You don’t do with it," retorted 
Philip. 

The two were now standing not 
twenty feet away from the window. 


and Dicky could hear every word 
they said. What is more, he was 
listening breathlessly and, indeed, 
shamelessly, 

Dicky was no fool, and he was 
devoted to Joe Last—more than 
ever since Joe had saved him from 
the dormitory licking last night. 

From the conversation he had 
previously overheard between Cal¬ 
vert and Last he knew that Joe 
was liard-up. Another thing he 
remembered was the time when lie 
had met Philip outside Jiipp’s, 
when Philip had tried to borrow 
from him and Joe had interfered 
so sharply. 

Now he was putting two and 
two together and just beginning to 
realise that Joe owed his troubles 
to Philip's abominabjc extrava¬ 
gance. 

After Philip’s last retort there 
was a moment’s silence, 

Dicky slipped out of his seat 
and glanced through the window. 
Joe Last and Philip Aylmer were 
almost exactly below, standing 
facing one another, and Dicky 
could see Joe's face, set like stone 
and deadly white. 

" Why do you say.that, Philip ? " 
demanded Joe at last. 

“ Because you’ve got money. I 
know you’ve got money,” Philip 
answered. . ” ■ 

“ Tire money I had I used to pay 
your bill at Sugg’s,” said Joe. 

" Not alt of it,” replied Philip 
quickly. There were more notes 
in your pocket-book. I saw them." 

Joe’s face seemed to -grow more 
white and set than ever. 

"That.money is not mine,” he 
answered coldly. “ Neither you nor 
I can use it.” . 

Philip scowled. 

“ That’s a good way of getting 
out of it,” he sneered. " All right ; 
if you won’t give me some money 
I know someone who will.” 

Joe came a step nearer. His eyes 
were like cold fire. 

“ If you dare borrow money from 
anybody, Philip, I’ll give you the 
biggest thrashing- you ever had 
in your life ! ” , 

Philip slunk back,. and Dicky 
saw the look of fright on his face. 

“ I think you’re a perfect beast, 
Joe ! ” lie said. Then suddenly he 
turned vicious. “ I’ll jolly well tell 
Mother next time I write home ! ” 

Dicky distinctly Saw the quiver 
that crossed Joe’s face, saw his 
fists clench, and for a moment 
thought—yes, and wished—that 
Joe was going to knock Philip 
down. But with an obvious effort 
Joe controlled himself, and his 
hands dropped to his sides. 

“ You won’t do any good by 
that," was all he said, and sud¬ 
denly swung round and went in at 
the main door of the building. 
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Philip stood watching him a 
moment, then, still with the same 
scow’l on his weak, good - looking 
face, walked away in the opposite 
direction, 

Dicky went back to his desk 
and sat down, but he did not go on 
with his letter. His mind was much 
too full of what he had just seen 
and heard, and while he sat he was 
deep in troubled thought. 

Suddenly the door of the class¬ 
room opened, and as Dicky looked 
round there was Joe Last. 

His appearance shocked Dicky. 
His face was drawn and white, 
and his intensely blue eyes had a 
took of strain and misery almost 
beyond description. He did not see 
Dicky, who was partly hidden by 
the blackboard, but just dropped 
into a chair and sat staring at 
nothing. . . .. 

CHAPTER 17 
When the Door Creaked 

rycKY began to feel horribly 
U uncomfortable. He was so 
sorry for Last that it simply hurt, 
yet he quite realised that Last 
thought he was alone and probably 
wanted to be alone, so, getting 
up very quietly, he made for the 
door on tip-toe. 

He got to it unheard, but as he 
•opened it the hinge creaked loudly, 
and Last whirled round. 

" Who’s that ? You, Dent! 
What are you doing here ? ” 

Dicky stopped short. 

“ I—I was writing a letter,” he 
stammered. 

“ Then what do you mean by 
sneaking out of the room like that.? 
Why aren't you in the field with 
the rest ? ” 

" I—I’m gated," replied Dicky. 

Something in the smaller boy’s 
face touched Last. His anger 
vanished. 

“ It’s all right, Pent. I didn’t 
mean to be short, and, after all, 
you’ve got as much right to be here 
as anyone else. What arc you 
gated for ? ” 

Dicky explained how he had been 
caught talking to Cicely in the 
coppice and how he had been 
before the Doctor. 

Joe nodded, then smiled. 

“ You poor kid ! You certainly 
are in hot water all round. And 
that’s why those fellows were on 
your track last night—ell ? ” 

“ Yes, Last, that was it. But I 
don’t think they would have done 
anything if it hadn’t been for 
Calvert. I spotted him talking to 
Gilkes just before we went up to 
dormitory last night. I believe 
Calvert was egging him on." 

Joe’s face hardened again. 

“ Calvert,” he repeated. “ That 
fellow’s the curse of the school, 
He loves bullying, and is never 
happy unless he’s making some¬ 
body else miserable.” 

" He is a bit of a cad," said 
Dicky soberly. “ And, Last, be 
hates you." 

“ That’s no news,” replied Joe, 
with a wry smile. “ He and I 
have had it in for one another ever 
since we first met. If the beggar 
would only stand up to me I 
shouldn’t care; but that’s not his 
form. He never has played the 
game, and never will. But what’s 
the use of getting cross ? He can’t 
do much.” 

“ Oh, can’t he ? ’’ burst out 
Dicky, then suddenly shut up. 

Joe got up from bis seat, and 
looked hard at Dicky. 

” What do you mean. Dent ? " 

Dicky hesitated. 

“ Out with it! ” said Joe sharply. 
“ You know something! " 

“ Yes, I do,” admitted Dicky. 
“ I heard Calvert talking to Janion 
about you." 

Joe stiffened. 

“ Talking to Janion about me ! ” 
he gasped; and liis face was like 
ebaik, while his eyes fairly blazed. 

Talking about me!” 

Dicky sat quite still, too startled 
at the effect of Iris words to speak 
cr move. 

TO FIE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 


The Tired Emperor 

A prince bom at Ghent in the 
last year of the fourteenth 
century succeeded to a splendid 
inheritance. Never was child so 
richly endowed. 

His grandfather on his father’s 
side was an emperor, his mother 
a queen in her own right, and his 
grandparents on his mother's 
side also monarchs. 

He was well educated by the 
best scholars, and at 16 suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne as joint 
sovereign with his mother, she 
having developed signs of in¬ 
sanity. And what a throne it 
was ! The richest countries in 
Europe were his, and an empire 
beyond the seas such as had 
never been dreamed of by any 
European monarch. 

As though this were not enough, 
be was elected before he was 
twenty to be head of the Holy 
Roman Empire, the greatest 
dignity which it was possible for 
a monarch to receive. , 

But there were difficulties. 
The countries over which he 
ruled were scattered. There were 
jealousies which at last led to 
civil war, and there were great 
religious controversies raging. 

By his tact, however, his 
pleasing manners, and his skill he - 
brought the civil war to a close, 
and managed to stave off during, 
his lifetime the terrible wars of 
religion which were later to 
devastate half Europe. 

He travelled greatly', and even 
visited England, where he was 
received at Dover by the English 
king and -his chancellor. 

Though he staved off the worst 
wars he was not a man of peace, 
but fought many campaigns, and 
was generally victorious. Twice 
he defeated and captured rival 
monarchs who opposed him. 

He led great expeditious 
against the Moslems of North 


Africa, and in his first campaign 
captured Tunis and released 
twenty thousand Christian slaves; 
but in an attack on Algiers he. 
failed, largely owing to disease 
and a fierce storm that dispersed 
his fleet. 

Conflict succeeded conflict, 
and at last, disappointed and 
worn out with pain, at the age of 
55 he resigned- his throne to his 
son, gave up the imperial crown, 
and retired with only one attend¬ 
ant to a monastery in a quiet 
valley,, where he spent his. time 
gardening, reading, designing 
mechanical contrivances, and 
meditating on human vanity'. 

Becoming more and more 
feeble, he grew gloomy, and even, 
had his funeral ceremony per¬ 


formed while he was still alive. 
His mind had, no doubt, be¬ 
come weak¬ 
ened, like his 
mother’s. The 
f a ti g u e and 
excitement of 
the strange 
funeral cere¬ 
mony brought 
on a fever, and 
after a short 
time he -died in his 59th year. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he? 
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DF MERRYMAN 

“ Now. Tommy,” said the teacher, 
“ tell me what you know 
about the Slavonic race.” 

“ Please, Teacher, 1 wasn’t there,” 
replied Tommy. “ I went to the 
football match.” -'-, 

3 ' 13 ■ 3 

Answer This Quickly 
Jwo boys were talking about the 
■ pocket-money their father had 
just given them. • 

“ If you give me a penny,” said 
Jack, “ 1 shall have just twice as 
much as you.” 

“ No, thanks,” said Billy. “ You 
give me a penny, and then we shall 
have equal amounts.” 

How much did each have ? 

Sofiiitott next week 
□ 0 ' 0 

\Yiikn does a lady knit without 
using knitting needles ? 

When she knits her brow. 

3 0 0 - 

A Great Secret 

ONE day, when her mother was 
out shopping, a little girl, four 
years of age, ran up to her father. 

“ I’ve got something to tell you, 
Daddie,” she said, ” but please don’t 
tell Alummie.” 

“ Why not i ” asked her father. 
“ Well, Dad,”- said the little girl, 
“ I’ll tell you. Alimimie’sadear,but 
1 don’t think she can know any¬ 
thing about bringing up children.” 

. “ What makes you think that ? ” 
said Daddie. 

“ Well,” said tlie'little girl, “she 
makes me go to bed when I’m wide 
awake, and makes me get up when 
I’m sleepy.” 

3 0 0 , 

A Painful Interview 
There was once a young fellow 
named Green ■ 

Who was asked by his Ala where 
he’d been. 

His excuse wouldn’t do, 

So she wielded a shoe, 

And his tears washed his features 
quite clean. 


3 



Adventures of Augustus & Maim aduke 


Augustus and young Atanmuluke, 
they bought some pogo sticks. 

“•These springs are very weak,” said 
Gus; “ some stronger ones we’ll 
fix, 

Ahd then, instead of jumping up 
about a foot or so, 

With springs ten times as strong,” 
said he, “ ten times as high we’ll 
go.” 

The springs upon the sticks they put. 
Said Alarmy, “ Now we’ll try, , 

By jumping off the garden seat, to 
go up mighty high.” 

Upon the pogo sticks they stood, 
and jumped from off the seat. 

Each making up his mind that he 
the other one would beat; 

But down they came upon the 
ground, then shot up on the 
sticks. • . 

They’re not. expected down, I’ve 
heard, till something after six. 


Do You Live at Guildford ? 
This name means the ford with the 
gilde, or toll, and no doubt 
before the town grew up there was 
a ford across the river, for crossing 
which a small charge was made by 
the lord of the manor, 

3 3 E 

Why is a watch-dog bigger by 
night than by day ? 

Because he is let out by night 
and taken in by day. 

E 3 3 

What is Wrong'/ 



Something has gone wrong in the musio 
al-ove. Can you see what it is P 

Answer ur.vt week 
3 0-0 

Proof 

JJirds in. their little nests agree— 
Of this there cannot be a doubt; 
If they did not, as all may see, 

They very surely would fall out. 
0 0 3 

Terrible Thought 

“ you do look tired,” said the good, 
old lady to a weary-looking 
tramp sitting on a seat jn the park. 

“ Well, I should say 1 ought, 
mum,” lie replied. “ Digging up 
hard roads is heavy work.” 

How long have you been doing 
that I ” 

“ Oh, I haven’t started yet 1 1 

begin tomorrow.” 

3 3 3 

W»EN is wine like a pig’s tooth ? • 
When it is in a hogshead. . 

0 0 ~ 3 

Buried Birds 

In this paragraph are hidden the 
names of twelve birds, read back¬ 
wards. Can you pick them out ? 

When Mary rail across our new 
orchard in such a hasty manner 
we all wondered why she did so ; 
but her cousin Victor rapped her 
knuckles, for which Dick cudgelled 
him soundly. 

“ Stop ! ” cried Jane. “ How 
can you ? Of all ugly fellows, 1 
declare you are the worst! ” 

“ 1 call this a lark! ” Ralph 
exclaimed, laughing heartily. 

“ You would not laugh if you had 
had'a blow or rap 1 ” said Mary, 
with tears in her eyes. “ Can’t 
you see that I weep ? ” 

“ Never mind ! ” interrupted 
Ellen archly. “ Let us all kiss and 
be friends.” a nsxver next week 

0-3 0 

The Waves 

x WATCHED two little waves 
Marching to the shore; 

One died with a yawn, 

The other with a roar. 

0 3 0 

Settled 

They were arguing as to whether 
a letter written from England 
to France should be addressed in 
English or French fashion—France 
or La France. One of them said : 

“ Of course, it ought to be La 
France, because it is going there'; 
but a letter written there should be 
addressed France, because it is 
coming to England.” 

These little accidents will occur if 
people get hot in their arguments. 
3 0-0 

ANSWERS TO PAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Beheaded Wold ' 

Cheat, heat, eat, at 
The Broken Type 

THE EARLY BIRD 
CATCHES THE WORM 

Arithmetical Puzzle 8J 


Jacko Flies the Flag 

’"The weather was being wonderfully kind to the little family 
in the tent. 

Father Jacko, who had started by pooh-poohing the idea, 
was enjoying it as much as any of them. He had never been so 
J good-tempered before. 

“ This life suits me,” he used to remark at least once a day ; 
and indeed he wasn’t having at all a bad time. The fact 
that he happened to be out of work just then didn’t worry him 
in the least, especially as it gave him plenty of time to devote 
to his beloved fishing. 

The only thing that annoyed him was Jacko’s persistent 
2 inquiry, “ Caught anything, Dad ? ” 

Of course he hadn’t; he never did. 

But one day the unexpected happened.' When he drew in 
his rod he found a fish hanging on the end of it. 

It wasn’t a very big one, but it sent him flying home, shouting 
out at the top. of his voice that he’d brought them back a fine 
fish dinner. 

He made such a fuss that Jacko thought the least he could do 
A was to celebrate the occasion by hanging out the flag. 

It took him some time to find it, because it was doing duty’ 
at the momenta? a temporary teacloth. But he found it at last, 
and while Father was inside, out of sight, keeping the baby quiet 



while Mother prepared the fish, Jacko dragged out 5 the ladder, 
8 set it against the tent, arid climbed to the top. 

“ God save the King ! We won’t go home till morning! ”• 
shouted Jacko, shaking the tent pole to attract their attention. 

Unfortunately, lie shook it too hard. It staggered, shot out 
of its place, and collapsed. 

The tent collapsed too. And so did Jacko ; and in a moment 
there was such an uproar you couldn’t hear yourself sneeze. 

In the middle of it all two strange men appeared, and began 
i shouting at Father Jacko as hard as Father Jacko was shouting at 
his son. 

When Father Jacko had shouted himself hoarse lie stopped, 
and poked his head out of the tent to hear what the strange men 
were saying. * 

It appeared tliat one of them was the farmer who owned that 
particular field, and he wanted to know what Father Jacko 
8 meant by putting up a tent on bis land without permission. 
The other nian wanted to know what he meant by going off 
with his tent without his permission. " ' 

“ Well, I never ! ” exclaimed Mother Jacko, poking her head 
out beside her husband's and staring up at them indignantly. 

“ Hush, my dear ! ” whispered Father Jacko, crawling a bit 
farther out—they were -both on tlieir hands and knees. “ If 
it's not too late, gentlerpen,” he said, raising liis voice, “ I ask 
- your permission now." , - 

“ Never ! ” shouted the two men in chorus. “ Off you go 
this minute! ” 

" Brutes ! We are homeless ! ” screamed Mother Jacko, and 
with that she fell flat on her face in a faint. 

Notes and Queries 

What Is a Casus belli ? An in¬ 
cident giving occasion for war. 

What does Far mean ? Par is 
a Latin word meaning equal, 
and indicates the original value 
of a stock or share. 

What is a Tachometer ? An 
instrument for measuring the 
velocity of a moving body. The 
word is made up from two Greek 
words meaning speed and mea¬ 
sure. 

What is ■ Jerry Building ? 

Flimsy and insecure building, 
probably from Jericho, where 
the walls, according to the Bible 
story, fell at' the blast of the 
trumpets. 


Ici- on Parle Frangais 



La voiite La ’outre Le pont 
Cette femme passera sous la voute 
La loutre se nourrit de poissons 
Allons faire un tour sur le pont 





Latablette La musette Le tabouret 
H y a des confitures sur la tablette 
Dans la musette il y a de l’avoine 
On met les Dieds sur le tabouret 


Tales Before Bedtime 

wr-i; 

Nancy 

It wasn’t really Nancy’s fault, 

* not altogether, at any rate. 
If anyone were to blame it was 
surely Pussy. 

Nancy was playing with her 
on the hearthrug one morning 
when Grannie called her. 

“ Will you come and hold my 
wool while I wind ? ”, she 
asked. 

Nancy got up at once, and 
went and stood by Grannie 
while the old lady slipped the 
wool round Nancy’s fingers and 
began making it into a ball. 

" Dear me,” said Grannie 
presently, “ I’ve forgotten to 
take my medicine! Wait here, 
child. I’ll be back directly.” 

But she wasn’t; she was 
gone quite a long time, and ■ 
Nancy grew tired of holding 
out her arms. 

She was just saying, for the 
third time, “ Oh, I do wish 
Grannie would be quick ! ” 
when she felt something rub 
against her legs. 

She looked down. It was 
Pussy, and before Nancy could 
slop her she jumped up and 
pulled at the wool with her 
sharp claws. 

“ Go away ! Go away ! ” 
cried Nancy, and in trying to 
push Pussy off she dropped one 
end of the wool altogether. 

Pussy ran off— but she dragged 
the wool zvith her ! 

“ Stop! Stop! ” cried Nancy, 
running after her. 

But the faster Nancy ran the 
faster went- Pussy, round and 
round the room, over chairs 
and sofa, in and out the table- 
legs, till the whole room was 
strewn with wool,- from end 
to end. 

There never was such a sigh t! 
It was like a crazy spider’s web; 

Nancy looked at it and burst 
out laughing. 

Just then the door opened, 
and Grannie came in. She took 



Nancy held the wool 


a step forward, caught her fool 
in the tangle, and fell. 

She didn’t hurt herself, but, 
of course, it gave her a fright. 
And when she heard Nancy 
laughing she got very in¬ 
dignant and went off to tell 
Nancy’s mother about it. 

So all that day Nancy was 
in disgrace. But she is quite 
sure that if only she hadn’t 
laughed so she might have made 
I them understand just how it 
I had all happened. 
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TUo Children’s New&paper grows Out of My Magazine, the monthly 
the whole world loves. My Magazine grew out of the Children’s 
Encyclopedia, the greatest boolc for children in the world. Tire Maga¬ 
zine appears on the lM,h of each mouth, and the Editor's address 
Is: Arthur Mee, Fleetway Hou&e, Farringdon St. ( London, E.C-4. 



Postage of the Children's Newspaper is Inland Id., Abroad id.; a 
pear's postal subscription is Inland 13s. Abroad 11s. A year's 
postal subscription to its monthly companion. My Magazine is: 
British Isles, 14 s.; clsewJiefo 13s. Gd. In South Africa, Australasia, 
Canada, all subscriptions must go through the oggnts givtui b^Jow. 


AMERICA’S TRIBUTE ■ SNOW IN SOUTH AFRICA • MOVING A HOUSE 



A Monster Chrysanthemum—This fine chrysanthemum, 
grown in a garden at Kingsbury, near Tamworth, measures 
more than twenty inches across, ft fs being reared by 
a collier within twenty yards of the pit where he works 


Schoolgirl Interpreter of Shakespeare—Miss Phyllis 
Thomas, a London schoolgirl whose clever repre¬ 
sentation of Shakespearian characters in amateur 
performances has won for her unstinted praise 


New Way of Delivering the Milk—In a London suburb milk 
Is now delivered by pouring it through a tube in the door, from 
which It passes into a Jug inside the house. The housewife 
Indicates on a dial on the door how much milk she requires 


Gathering the Apples—The prolongation of the fine summer weather has enabled 
fruit-growers to leave their apples on the trees longer than usual. Now, how¬ 
ever, the last of the apples are being picked, and here we have a familiar scene 
In a Devonshire orchard, where some of the finest apples Jn the world are grown 


Flower Worth £500—This orchid, which has been 
given the formidable name of OdontogJossum 
Armstrong!, has been produced by two growers after 
thirty years of experiment. It is priced at £500 


Over the Top—Girls nowadays are just as enthu¬ 
siastic gymnasts as boys, and this picture shows a 
fine Jump by a girl playing leap-frog. The camera 
has caught her just as she went over the top 



America’s Tribute to Britain’s Glorious Dead—General Pershing, the American Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief, laying a wreath on the Cenotaph on hi9 way to Westminster Abbey, 
where he presented the Congressional Medal to tho Unknown Warrior See page 2 


A Big Moving Job In America—The Americans ore very fond of moving, and are much 
more enterprising than we are, for they often take not only their furniture, but their houses 
too. Here we see a large house raised on piles ready to be drawn to another part of the town 
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